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LITERATURE. 


LADY BLANCHE AND THE POET. 
BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 


The Lady Blanche was saintly fair,— 
Nor proud, but meek her look ; 

In her hazel eyes her thoughts lay clear 
As pebbles in a brook. 


Her father’s veins ran noble blood, 
His hall rose ’mid the trees ; 

Like asunbeam she came and went 
Mong the white cottages. 


They met—the Poet told his love, 
is hopes, despairs, his pains ; 
The lady with her calm eyes mocked 
The tumult in his veins. 








He poured his frenzy forth in song, 
Bright heir of tears and praises ! 

Now resteth that unquiet heart 
Beneath the quiet daisies. 





AN ARCADIAN LOVE TALE. 
BY ALEX. SMITH. 


A lovely youth, in manhood’s very edge, 

Lived ‘mong these shepherds and their quiet downs ; 
Tall and blue-eyed, and bright in golden hair, 

With half-shut dreamy eyes--sweet earnest eyes, 
That seemed unoccupied with outward things, 
Feeding on something richer! Strangely, oft, 

A ’wildered smile lay on his noble lips. 

The sunburnt shepherds stared with awful eyes 

As he went past ; and timid girls upstole, 

With wondering looks, to gaze upon his face, 

And on his cataract of golden curls— 

Then lonely grew, and went into the woods 

To think sweet thoughts, and marvel why they shook 
With heart-beat and with tremors when he came, 
And in the night he fi'led their dreams with joy. 
But there was one among that soft-voiced ban 

Who pined away with love of his bright eyes, 

And died among the roses of the spring. 

When Eve sat in the dew with closed lids, 

Came gentle maidens, bearing forest flowers, 

To strew upon her green and quiet grave. 

They soothed the dead with love-songs low and sweet ; 
Songs sung of old beneath the purple night, 

Songs heard on earth with heart-beat and a blush, 
Songs heard in heaven by the breathless stars. 


THE YANKEE LASSIES 0. 


A Correspondent, who forwards these verses, thus introduces them to our 
notice.—“ I had the fortune some time ago fo pick up the enclosed verses by an 
apostate Scotchman, who, whatever may be the merits of his poetry, certainly 
deserves tarring and feathering, for his lack of principle. If you think it right 
please show him up in the columns of the Albion.” 

I’ve seen the flower 0’ Scottish maids, 

And sweet she bloomed in Roslin glades ; 

But, sooth to say, the vision fades, 
Compared wi’ Yankee Lassies, O! 





For fair and winsome are they a’— 
Their een sae bright—their waists sae sma’— 
Their fairy feet—how light their fa’— 

The charming Yankee lassies, O ! 


On Brooklyn Heights if you should spy, 

A form majestic gliding by, 

Wi’ raven locks and star-like eye, 
You'll sigh for Yankee lassies, O ! 


If she should dart on you a glance, 

Twill make the pulse within you dance, 

And throw you, lad, in such a trance, 
You'll ne’er forget the lassie, O! 


I’ve thought I lo’ed the Tartan weel— 
That for them I could face the deil ; 
But in my inmost heart I feel, 

There’s none like Yankee lassies, O! 


—_———@—— 


FLIGHT OF A TARTAR TRIBE. 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
spare cores, bryter republication, a 
we do n leve that he is so widely known on this continent as he deserves to 
be. We select from them therefo: i 
following descriptive article. aoe . fine specimen of his vigorous style, the 
There is no great event in modern history, or perha be 
more broadly, none in all ey from its Carlient jae, ; fend -. 
known, or more striking to the imagination, than the flight eastwards of a 
eon Tartar nation across the boundless steppes of Asia in the latter 
alf of the last century. The terminus a quo of this flight, and the ter- 
minus ad quem, are equally magnificent; the mightiest of Christian 
thrones being the one, the mightiest of Pagan the other. And the gran- 
deur of these two terminal objects, is harmoniously supported by the ro- 
mantic circumstances of the flight. In the abruptness of its commence- 
ment, and the fierce velocity of its execution, we read an expression of the 
wild barbaric character of the agents. In the unity of urpose connect- 
ing this myriad of wills, and in the blind but une aim at a mark so 
remote, there is something which recalls to the mind those Almighty in- 
stincts that propel the migrations of the swallow, or the life-withering 
marches of the locust. Then again, in the gloomy vengeance of Russia 
and her vast artillery, which hung bw the rear and the skirts of the fu- 
gitive vassals, we are reminded of Miltonic images—such, for instance, as 
that of the solitary hand pursuing through desert spaces and through ‘an- 
cient chaos a rebellious host, and overtaking with volleying thunders those 
ae themselves already within the security of Goines and of 


t Boston, of De Quincey’s works, 








We shall have occasion farther on to compare this event with other 
great national catastrophes as to the magnitude of the suffering. But it 
may also challenge a comparison with similar events under another rela- 
tion, viz., as to its dramatic capabilities. Few cases, perhaps, in romance 
or history, can sustain a close collation with this as to the complexity of 
its separate interests. The great outline of the enterprise, taken in con- 
nection with the o tive motives, hidden or avowed, and the religious 
sanctions under which it was pursued, give to the case a triple character : 
lst, That of a conspiracy, with as close a unity in the incidents, and as 
much of a personal interest in the moving characters, with fine dramatic 
contrasts, as belongs to Venice Preserved, or to the Fiesco of Schiller.— 
2dly, That of a great military expedition offering the same romantic fea- 
tures of vast distances to be traversed, vast reverses to be sustained, un- 
tried routes, enemies obscurely ascertained, and hardships too vaguely pre- 
figured, which mark the — expedition of Cambyses—the anabasis 
of the younger Cyrus, and the subsequent retreat of the ten thousand to 
the Black Sea—the Parthian expeditions of the Romans, cn genes those 
of Crassus and Julian—or (as more disastrous than any of them. and in 
point of space as well as in amount of forces, more extensive,) the Rus- 
sian anabasis and katabasis of Napoleon. 3dly, That ofa religious Exo- 
dus, authorized by an oracle venerated throughout many nations of Asia, 
an Exodus, therefore, in so far resembling the great ptural Exodus of 
the Israelites, under Moses and Joshua, as well as in the very peculiar dis- 
tinction of carrying along with them their entire families, women, chil- 
dren, slaves, their herds of cattle and of sheep, their horses and their 
camels. 

This triple character of the enterprise naturally invests it with a more 
comprehensive interest. But the dramatic interest, which we ascribe to it, 
or its fitness for a stage representation, depends partly upon the marked 
variety and the strength of the personal agencies concerned, and partly 
upon the succession of scenical situations. Even the steppes, the camels, 
the tents, the snowy and the sandy deserts, are not beyond the scale of 
our modern representative powers, as often called into action in the thea- 
tres both of Paris and London; and the series of situations unfolded, be- 
ginning with the general conflagration on the Wolga—passing thence to 
the disastrous scenes of the flight (as it literally was in its commencement) 
—to the Tartar siege of the Russian fortress Koulagina—the bloody en- 
gagement with the Cossacks in the mountain passes at Ouchim—the sur- 
prisal by the Bashkirs and the advanced posts of the Russian ney at 
Torgau—the private vr at this point against the Khan—the long 
succession of running fights—the parting massacres at the lake of Tengis 
under the eyes of the Chinese—and finally, the tragical retribution to 
Zebek-Dorchi at the hunting-lodge of the Chinese emperor ;—all these 
situations communicate a scenical animation to the wild romance, if treat- 
ed dramatically ; whilst a higher aad a philosophic interest belongs to it 
as a case of authentic history, commemorating a great revolution for good 
and for evil, in the fortunes of a whole people—a people semi-barbarous, 
but simple-hearted, and of ancient descent. 

On the 21st of January, 1761, the young Prince Oubacha assumed the 
sceptre of the Kalmucks upon the death of his father. Some part of the 
power attached to this dignity he had already wielded since his fourteenth 
year, in quality of Vice-Khan, by the express te naa and with the 
avowed support of the Russian Government. He was now about eighteen 
years of age, amiable in his personal character, and not without titles to 
respect in his public character as a sovereign prince. In times more 

eaceable, and amongst a people more entirely civilized, or more human- 
ized by religion, it is even probable that he might have discharged his 
high duties with considerable distinction. But his lot was thrown upon 
stormy times, and a most difficult crisis amongst tribes, whose native fe- 
rocity was exasperated by debasing forms of superstition, and by a na- 
tionality as well as an inflated conceit oftheir own merit absolutely 
unparalleled, whilst the circumstances of their hard and trying position 
under the jealous surveillance of an irresistible lord paramount, in the 
person of the Russian Czar, gave a fiercer edge to the natural unamiable- 
ness of the Kalmuck disposition, and irritated its gloomier qualities into 
action under the restless impulses of suspicion and permanent distrust. No 
prince could hope for a cordial allegiance from his subjects, or a peaceful 
reign under the circumstances of the case; for the dilemma in which a 
Kalmuck ruler stood at present was of this nature ; wanting the sanction 
and support of the Czar, he was inevitably too weak from without to com- 
mand confidence from his subjects, or resistance to his competitors : on the 
other hand, weth this kind of support, and deriving his title in any degree 
from the favour of the Imperial Court, he became almost in that extent an 
object of hatred at home, and within the whole compass of his own ter- 
ritory. He was at once an object of hatred for the past, being a living 
monument of national independence, ignominiously surrendered, and an 
object of jealousy for the future, as one who had already advertised him- 
self to be a fitting tool for the ultimate p (whatsoever those might 
prove to be) of the Russian Court. Coming himself to the Kalmuck scep- 
tre under the heaviest weight of prejudice from the unfortunate circum- 
stances of his position, it might have been expected that Oubacha would 
have been pre-eminently an object of detestation ; for besides his known 
dependence upon the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, the direct line of success- 
ion had been set aside, and the principle of inheritance violently suspend- 
ed, in favour of his own father, so recently as nineteen years before the 
era of his own accession, consequently within the lively remembrance of 
the existing generation. He therefore, almost equally with his father, 
stood within the full current of the national prejudices, and might have 
anticipated the most pointed hostility. But it was not so: such are the 
caprices in human affairs, that he was even, in a moderate sense, popular, 
—a benefit which wore the more cheering aspect, and the promises of per- 
manence, inasmuch as he owed it exclusively to his personal qualities of 
kindness and affability, as well as to the beneficence of his government. 
On the other hand, to balance this unlooked-for a at the outset of 
his reign, he met with a rival in popular favour—almost a competitor— 
in the person of Zebek-Dorchi, a prince with considerable pretensions to 
the throne, and, perhaps it might be said, with equal pretensions. Zebek- 
Dorchi was a direct descendant of the same royal house as himself, through 
a different branch. On public grounds, his claim stood, perhaps on a foot- 
ing equally good with that of Oubacha, whilst his personal qualities, even 
in those aspects which seemed to a philosophical observer most odious and 
repulsive, promised the most effectual aid to the dark purposes of an in- 
triguer or a conspirator, and were generally fitted to win a popular sup- 
port precisely in those points where Oubacha was most defective. He was 
much superior in external appearance to his rival on the throne, and so far | 
better qualified to win the good opinion of a semi-barbarous people ; 
whilst his dark inte!lectual qualities of Machiavelian dissimulation, pro- 
found bypocrisy, and perfidy which knew no touch of remorse, were admi- 
rably calculated to sustain any ground which he might win from the 
simple-hearted people with whom he had todeal—and from the frank care- 
lessness of his unconscious competitor. 

At the very outset of his treacherous career, Zebek-Dorchi was sagacious 
enough to perceive that nothing could be gained by open declaration of 
hostility to the reigning prince : the choice had been a deliberate act on 
the part of Russia, and Elizabeth Petrowna was not the person to recall 
her own favours with levity or upon slight grounds. Openly, therefore, 
to have declared his enmity towards his relative on the throne, could have 
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had no effect but that of arming suspicions against his own ulterior pur- 
poses in a quarter where it was most essential to his interest that; for the ” 
present, all suspicion should be hoodwinked. Accordingly, after ; 
meditation, the course he took for opening his snares was th :—He 

a rumour that his own life was in danger from the plots of several Sais ’ 
sang, (that is, Kalmuck nobles,) who were leagued together, under an ’ 
oath to assassinate him ; and immediately after, assuming a well-counter- 
feited alarm, he fied to Tcherkask, followed by sixty-five tents. From this ' 
place he kept up a correspondence with the Imperial Court ; and, by wa 
of soliciting his cause more effectually, he soon repaired in person to st. 
Petersburg. Once admitted to conferences with the Cabinet, he 
found no difficulty in winning over the Russian counsels to a concurrence 
ae — of his ee and thus a oy | the point 
ty) ge was y to accomplish his purposes. particular 
he persuaded the Russian Government to make a v bem pt altera- 
tion in the constitution of the Kalmuck State Counc in effect re- 
organized the whole political condition of the state, and disturbed the bal- 


ance of power as previously adjusted. Of this Council—in the Kalmuck 
lan called Sarga— were eight called Sargatchi ; 
and hit it had been the custom that these ei 


t members should be 
entirely subordinate to the Khan ; holding, in fact, the ministerial charac- 
ter of secretaries and assistaats, but in no respect ranking as co-ordinate 
authorities. That had produced some inconveniences in former 
and it was easy for Zebek-Dorchi to point the jealousy , 
Court to others more serious which might arise in future circumstances of 
war or other contingencies. It was resolved, therefore, to place the Sar- 
gatchi henceforward on a footing of perfect independence, and therefore ” 
_ earns cg een on oi footing of te be the Khan.— 
ir independence, however, respect only to own sovereign ; | 
for towards Russia they were placed in a new attitude of direct duty and 
accountability, by the creation in their favour of smalf-pensions (300 
roubles a year), which, however, to a Kalmuck of that day were more con- 
siderable than might be sup , and had a farther value as marks of 
honorary distinction emanating from a great Empress. Thué far’the pur- 
poses of Zebek-Dorchi were served effectually for the moment: but, ap- 
parently, it was only for the moment ; since, in the further development 
of his plots; this very dependency upon Russian influence would be the 
most serious obstacle in his way. There was, however, another point car- 
ried which outweighed all inferior considerations, as it gave him a power 
of setting aside discretionally whatsoever should arise to disturb his plots: 
he was himself appointed President and Controller of the Sargatchi. The ' 
Russian Court had been aware of his high pretensions by birth, and hoped 
by this promotion to satisfy the ambition which, in some degree, was 
neta to be a reasonable passion for any man occupying his situ- 
ation. 

Having thus completely blindfolded the Cabinet of Russia, Zebek- 
Dorchi proceeded in his new character to fulfil his political mission with 
the Khan of the Kalmucks. — So artfully did he prepare the road for his 
favourable reception at the court of this Prince, that he was at once and 
universally welcomed as a public benefactor. The pensions of the coun- 
sellors were so much additional wealth poured into the Tartar exchequer; 
as to the ties of dependency thus created, experience had not yet enlight- 
ened these simple tribes as to that result. And that he himself sh be 
the chief of these mercenary counsellors, was so far from being bre 
upon Zebek as any offence or any ground of suspicion, that his relative 
the Khan returned him hearty thanks for his services, under the belief that 
he could have accepted this appointment only with a view to keep out 
other and more unwelcome pretenders, who would not have had the same 
motives of consanguinity or friendship for executing its duties in a spirit 
of kindness to the Kalmucks. The first use which he made of his new 
functions about the Khan’s person was to attack the Court of Russia, by a 
romantic — not easy to be credited, for those very acts of interference 
with the council which he himself had prompted. This was a dan 
step j but it was indispensable to his further advance upon the gloomy 
ea which he had traced out for himself. A triple vengeance was what 
e meditated—1, Upon the Russian Cabinet for having undervalued his 


i 


own pretensions to the throne—2, upon his amiable rival for ha sup- 
planted him—and 3, upon all those of the nobility who had 
their sense of his weakness by their neglect, or their sense of his prefidious 


character by their suspicions. Here was a colossal outline of wickedness ; 
and by one in his situation, feeble (as it might seem) for the accomplish- 
ment of its humblest parts, how was the total edifice to be reared in its 
comprehensive grandeur? He, a worm as he was, could he venture to as- 
sail the mighty behemoth of Muscovy, the potentate who counted three 
hundred languages around the footsteps of his throne, and from whose 
lion ramp” recoiled alike “ baptized and infidel”—Christendom on the 
one side, strong by her intellect and her organization, and the “ Barbari¢ 
East?’ on the other, with her unnumbered numbers? The match was a 
monstrous one ; but in its very monstrosity there lay this germ of encour- 
agement, that it could not be suspected. The very hopelessness of the 
scheme grounded his hope, and he resolved to execute a vengeance which 
should involve as it were, in the unity of a well-laid vy fable, all 
whom he judged to be his enemies. hat vengea lay 
from the Russian empire the whole Kalmack nation, and breaking up that 
system of intercourse which had thus far been beneficial to both. This 
last was a consideration which moved him but little. True it wasthat Rus 
sia to the Kalmucks had secured lands and extensive ; true it 
was that the Kalmucks reciprocally to Russia had furnished a 
cavalry. But the latter loss would be part of his triumph, and the former 
might be more than compensated in other climates under other soverei 
Here was a scheme which, in its final accomplishment, would avenge him 
bitterly on the Czarina, and in the course of its accomplishment might 
furnish him with ample occasions for removing his other enemies. It may 
be readily supposed indeed that he, who could deliberately raise his eyes 
to the Russian autocrat as an antagonist in single duel with himself, was 
not ean the feel much anxiety about Kalmuck enemies of whatever rank. 
He took his resolution, therefore, sternly and irrevocably to effect this as- 
tonishing translation of an ancient ple across the pathless deserts of 
Central Asia, intersected continually by rapid rivers, rarely furnished with 
bridges, and of which the fords were known only to those who might think 
it for their interest to conceal them, through many nations inhospitable or 
hostile : frost and snow around them, (from the necessity of commencing 
their flight in the winter,) famine in their front, and the sabre, or even the 
artillery of an offended and mighty empress, hanging upon their rear for 
thousands of miles. But what was to be their final mark, the portof shel- 
ter after so fearful a course of wandering? Two things were evident : it 
must be some one at a great distance from Russia, so as to make return 
even in that view hopeless ; and it must be a power of sufficient rank to 
ensure them protection from any hostile efforts on the part of the Czarina 
for reclaiming them, or for chastising their revolt. Both conditions were 
united obviously in the person of Kien Long, the reigning Em of 
China, who was farther recommended to them by his respect for the head 
of their religion. To China, therefore, and as their first rendezvous to the 
shadow of the great Chinese Wall, it was settled by Zebek that they should 
direct their flight. 

Next came the question of time; when should the flight commence :-— 





and finally, the more delicate question as to the choice of accomplices. To 
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so injuriously (injuriously for herself as much asfor others) in the measures together with the remaining pair and a half of hands, would have been 





extend the knowledge of the conspiracy too far, was to insure its betrayal 
to the Russian Government. Yet at some stage of the preparations it was 
evident that a very extensive confidence must be made, because in no oth- 
er way could the massof the Kalmuck population be persuaded to farnish 
their families with the requisite — for so long a migration. This 
critical step, however, it was resolved to defer up to the latest possible 
moment, and, at all events, to make no general communicatica on the 
subject until the time of departure should be definitely settled. In the 
meantime, Zebek admitted only three persons to his confidence ; of whom 
Oubacha, the reigning prince, was almost necessarily one ; but him, from 
his yielding and somewhat feele character, he viewed rather in the light 
of a tool than as one of his active accomplices. Those whom (if anybody) 
he admitted to an unreserved participation in his counsels, were two only, 
the t+ Lama among the Kalmucks, and his own father-in-law, Erempel, 
a ruling i of some tribe in the neighbourhood of the Caspian sea, re- 
commended to his favour not so much by any strength of talent corres- 
ponding to the occasion, as by his blind devotion to himself, and his pas- 
sionate anxiety to promote the elevation of his daughter and his son-in- 
law to the throne of a sovereign prince. A titular prince Zebek already 
was: but this dignity, without the substantial accompaniment of a scep- 
tre, seemed but an empty sound to both of these ambitious rivals. The 
other accomplice, whose name was Loosang-Dchaltzan, and whose rank 
was that of Lama, or Kalmuck pontiff, was a person of far more distin- 
guished pretensions ; he had something of the same gloomy and terrific 
pride which marked the character of Zebek himself, manifesting also the 
same energy, accompanied by the some unfaltering cruelty, and a natural 
facility of dissimulation even more profound. It was by this man that 
the other question was settled as to the time for giving effect to their de- 
signs. His own pontificial character had suggested to him, that in order 
to strengthen their influence with the vast mob of simple-minded men 
whom they were to lead into a howling wilderness, after persuading them 
to lay desolate their own ancient hearths, it was indispensable that they 
should be able, in cases of extremity, to plead the express sanction of God 
for their entire enterprise, This could only be done by addressing them- 
selves to the great head of their religion, the Dalai-Lama of Tibet. Him 
oy easily persuaded to countenance their schemes: and an oracle was 
vered solemnly at Tibet, to the effect that no ultimate prosperity 
would attend this great Exodus unless it were pursued through the years 
of the tiger and the hare. Now, the Kalmuck custom is to distinguish 
their years by attaching to each a denomination taken from one of twelve 
animals, the exact order of succession being absolutely fixed, so that the 
bw revolves of course through a period of a dozen years. Consequently, 
the year of the tiger were suffered to escape them, in that 
case the expedition must be delayed for twelve years more, within which 
period, even were no other unfavourable changes to arise, it was pretty 
well foreseen that the Russian Government would take the most effectual 
means for bridling their vagrant propensities by a ring fence of forts or 
military posts; to say nothing of the still readier plan for securing their 
fidelity (a plan already talked of in all quarters), by exacting a large body 
of hostages selected from the families of the most influential nobles. On 
these cogent considerations, it was solemnly determined that this terrific 
t should be made in the next year of the tiger, which happened 

to fall upon the Christian year 1771. ith t to the month, there 
was, appily for the Kalmucks, even less latitude allowed to their 
choice than with respect to the year. It was absolutely necessary, or it 
was thought so, that the different divisions of the nation, which pastured 
their flocks on both banks of the Wolga, should have the means of effecting 
an instantaneous junction ; because the danger of being intercepted by 
flying columns of the Imperial armies was precisely the greatest at the 
outset. Now, from the want of bridges, or sufficient river craft for trans- 
porting so vast a body of men, the sole means which could be depended 
upon (especially where so women, children, and camels were con- 
») Was ice: and this, in a state of sufficient firmness, could not be 
absolutely counted — before the month of January. Hence it happened 
that this astonishing odus of a whole nation, before so much as a whis- 
| lard the design had begun to circulate amongst those whom it most in- 
ted, before it was even suspected that any man’s wishes pointed in 
that direction, had been definitively appointed for January of the year 
1771. And almost up to the Christmas of 1770, the poor simple Kalmuck 
herdsmen and their families were going nightly to their peaceful beds 
without even dreaming that the fiat had already gone forth from their 
rulers which consigned those quiet abodes, together with the peace and 
— which reigned within them, to a withering desolation. now close 

at hand. 

Meantime war raged on a great scale between Russia and the Sultan. 
And, until the time arrived for throwing off their vassalage, it was neces- 
sary that Oubacha should contribute his usual contingent of martial aid. 
Nay, it had unfortunately become prudent that he should contribute much 
more than his usual aid. Human experience gives ample evidence that 
in some mysterious and unaccountable way no great design is ever agita- 
ted, no matter how few or how faithful may be the participators, but that 
some presentiment—some dim misgiving—is kindled amongst those whom 
it is chiefly important to blind. And, however it might have happened, 
certain it is, that already, when as yet no syllable of the conspiracy had 
been breathed to any man whose very existence was not staked upon its 
concealment, nevertheless, some vague and uneasy jealousy had arisen in 
the Russian Cabinet as to the future schemes of the Kalmuck Khan: and 
very probable it is—that, but for the war then raging, and the consequent 
| conange of conciliating a very important vassal, or, at least, of abstaining 

m what would powerfully alienate him, even at that moment such mea- 
sures would have been adopted as must for ever have intercepted the Kal- 
muck schemes. ey 4 as were the jealousies of the Imperial Court, they 
had not escaped the Machiavelian eyes of Zebek and the Lama. And ui- 
der their guidance, Oubacha, bending to the circumstances of the moment, 
and meeting the jealousy of the Russian Court with a policy correspond- 
ing to their own, strove by unusual zeal to efface the Czarina’s unfavoura- 
ble impressions. He enlarged the scale of his contributions ; and that so 
prodigiously, that he absolutely carried to head-quarters a force of 35,000 
cavalry fully equipped ; some go further, and rate the amount beyond 

000 : but the smaller estimate is, at all events, within the truth. 

ith this ificent array of cavalry. heavy as well as light, the 
Khan went into the field under great expectations ; and these he more 
than realized. Having the good fortune to be concerned with so ill-or- 
ganized and disorderly a description of force as that which at all times 
composed the bulk of a Turkish army, he carried victory along with his 
banners ; gained many oe successes ; and at last, in a pitched battle, 
pe a Bra Turkish force opposed to him with a loss of 5000 men left 
upon the , 

These splendid achievements seemed likely to operate in various ways 
against the impending revolt. Oubacha had now a strong motive, in the 
martial glory acquired, for continuing his connection with the empire in 
whose service he had won it, and by whom only it could be fully appre- 
ciated. He was now a great marshal of a great empire, one of the Pala- 
dins around the imperial throne ; in China he would be nobody, or (worse 
than that) a medicant-alien, prostrate at the feet, and soliciting the pre- 
carious alms of a prince with whom he had no connection. Besides, it 
might reasonably be expected that the Czarina, grateful for the really 
efficient aid given by the Tartar prince, would confer upon him such emi- 
nent rewards as might be sufficient to anchor his hopes upon Russia and to 
wean him from every possible seduction. These were the obvious sug- 
quvions of | greg and good sense to every man who stood neutral in 

case. But they were disappointed. The Czarina knew her obliga- 
to the Khan, but she did not acknowledge them. Wherefore? 
That is a mystery, perhaps never to be explained. So it was, however. 
The Khan went unhonoured ; no wkase ever proclaimed his merits ; and, 
perhaps, had he even been abundantly recompensed by Russia, there were 
others who wonld have defeated these tendencies to reconciliation.— 
Zebek, and Loosang the Lama, were pledged life-deep to pre- 
accommodation ; and their efforts were unfortunately seconded 
of their deadliest enemies. In the Russian Court there were at 
some great nobles pre-occupied with feelings of hatred and blind 
towards the Kalmucks, quite as strong as any which the Kalmucks 
harbour towards Russia, and not, perhaps, so well-founded. Just as 
much as the Kalmucks hated the Russian yoke, their galling assumption 
of authority, the marked air of disdain, as towards a nation of ugly, stupid, 
and filthy which too generally marked the Russian bearing 
and language ; but coove all, the insolent contempt, or even outrages 
which the Russian Governors or great military commandants tolerated in 
their followers towards the barbarous religion and superstitious mummeries 
of the Kalmuck priesthood—precisely in that extent did the ferocity of the 
Russian resentment, and their wrath at-seeing the trampled worm turn or 
attempt a feeble retaliation, re-act upon the unfortunate Kalmucks. At 
this crisis it is probable that envy and wounded pride, upon witnegsin 
the victories of Oubachn and Momotbacha over the Turks oad 
contributed strength to the Russian irritation. And it must 
have been through the intrigues of those nobles about her person, who 
ety covsien under these feelings, that the Czarina could ever have lent 
herself to the unwise and ungrateful policy pursued at this critical 
towards the Kalmuck Khan. That Cassin was no longer Elizabeth 
Petrowna, it was Catharine the Second ; a princess who did not often err 
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of her government. She had soon ample reason for repenting of her false 
<< ggg Meantime, how much it must have co-operated = ee other 
motives previously acting upon Oubacha in sustaining his determ nation 
to revolt ; and how powerfully it must have assisted t efforts of all the 
Tartar chieftains in preparing the minds of their people to feel the neces- 
sity of this difficult enterprise, by armin their pride aud their suspicions 
the Russian Government, through the kezness of their sympathy 
th the wrongs of their insulted prince, may be readily imagined. It is 
a fact, and it has been confessed by cardid Russians themselves, when 
treating of this great dismemberment, that the conduct of the Russian 
Cabinet throughout the period of susrense, and during the crisis of hesita- 
tion in the Kalmuck Council, was exactly such as was most desirable for 
the purposes of the conspirators : it was such, in fact, as to set the seal to 
all their machinations, by supriying distinct evidences and official vouch- 
ers for what could otherwise have been at the most matters of doubtful 
suspicion and indirect es, 

Nevertheless, in the ’ . 
weight so far as not at all to deny the injustice or the impolicy of the Im- 

rial Ministers, it is contended by many persons who have reviewed the 
affair with a command of all the documents bearing on the case, more es- 

ially the letters or minutes of Council subsequently discovered, in the 
andwriting of Zebek-Dorchi, and the important evidence of the Russian 
captive Weseloff, who was carried off by the Kalmucks in their flight, that 
beyond all doubt Oubacha was powerless for any purpose of impeding, or 
even of delaying the revolt. e himself, indeed, was under religious ob- 
ligation’ of the most terrific solemnity never to flinch from the enterprise, 
or even to slacken in his zeal; for Zebek-Dorchi, distrusting the firmness 
of his resolution under any unusual pressure of alarm or difficulty, had, in 
the very earliest stage of the conspiracy, availed himself of the Khan’s 
well known superstition, to engage him, by means of previous concert with 
the priests and their head the Lama, in some dark and mysterioys rites of 
consecration, términating in oaths under such terrific sanctions as no Kal- 
muck would have courage to violate. As far, therefore, as regarded the 
personal share of the Khan in what was to come, Zebek was entirely at his 
ease : he knew him to be so deeeply pledged by religious terrors to the 
prosecution of the conspiracy, that no honours within the Czarina’s gift 
could have possibly shaken his adhesion: and then, as to threats from the 
same quarter, he knew him to be sealed against those fears by others of a 
loomier character, and better adapted to his peculiar temperament. For 
Oubacha was a brave man, as respected all bodily enemies or the dangers 
of human warfare, but was as sensitive and timid as the most superstitious 
of old women in facing the frowns of a priest, or under the vague antici- 
pations of ghostly retributions. But had it been otherwise. and had there 
been any reason to —- an unsteady demeanour on the part of this 
Prince at the approach of the critical moment, such were the changes al- 
ready effected in the state of their domestic, politics amongst the Tartars 
by the undermining arts of Zebek-Dorchi, and his ally the Lama, that 
very little importance would have attached to that doubt. All power was 
now effectually lodged in the hands of Zebek-Dorchi. He was the true 
and absolute wielder of the Kalmuck sceptre : all measures of importance 
were submitted to his discretion ; and nothing was finally resolved but 
under his dictation. This result he had brought about in a year or two 
by means sufficiently simple ; first of all, by availing himself of the preju- 
dice in his favour, so largely diffused amongst the lowest of the Kalmucks, 
that his own title to the throne, in quality of great-grandson in adirect line 
from Ajouka, the most illustrious of all the Kalmuck Khans, stood upon a 
better basis than that of Oubacha, who derived from a collateral branch : 
secondly, with respect to that sole advantage which Oubacha possessed 
above himself in the ratification of his title, by improving this difference 
between their situations to the disadvantage of his competitor, as one who 
had not scrupled to accept that triumph from an alien power at the price 
of his independence, which he himself (as he would have it understood) 
disdained to court : thirdly, by his own talents and address, coupled with 
the ferocious energy of his moral character : fourthly—and perhaps in an 
equal degree—by the criminal facility and good-nature of Oubacka : final- 
ly, (which is remarkable enough. as illustrating the character of the man,) 
by that very new modelling of the Sarga or Privy Council, which he had 
used as a principal topic of abuse and malicious insinuation against the 
Russian Government, whilst in reality he first had suggested the altera- 
tion to the Empress, and he chiefly appropriated the political advantages 
which it was fitted to yield. . For, as he was himself appointed the chief of 
the Sargatchi, and as the pensions of the inferior Sargatchi passed through 
his hands, whilst in effect they owed their appointments to his nomination, 
it may be easily supposed that whatever power existed in the state capa- 
ble of controlling the Khan, being held by the Sarga under its new organi- 
zation. and this body being completely under his influence, the final result 
was to throw all the functions of the state, whether nominally in the Prince 
or in the council, substantially into the hands of this one man: whilst, at 
the same time, from the strict league which he maintained with the Lama, 
all the thunders of the spiritual power were always ready to come in aid 
of 4 magistrate, or to supply his incapacity in cases which he could not 
reach. 

But the time was now rapidly approaching for the mighty experiment. 
The day was drawing near on which the signal was to be given for raising 
the standard of revolt, and by a combined movement on both sides of the 
Wolga for spreading the smoke of one vast conflagration, that should wrap 
in a common blaze their own huts and the stately cities of their enemies, 
over the breadth and length of those great provinces in which their flocks 
were dispersed. The year of the tiger was now within one little month of 
its commencement; the fifth morning of that year was fixed for the fatal 
day, when the fortunes and happiness of a whole nation were to be put 
upon the hazard of a dicer’s throw ; and as yet that nation was in profound 
ignorance of the whole plan. .The Khan, such was the kindness of his na- 
ture, could not bring himself to make the revelation so urgently required. 
It was clear, however, that this could not be delayed ; and Zebek-Dorchi 
took the task willingly upon himself. But where or how should this no- 
tification be made, so as to exclude Russian hearers? After some delibera- 
tion, the following plan was adopted :—Couriers, it was contrived, should 
arrive in furious haste, one upon the heels of another, reporting a sudden 
inroad of the Kirghises and Bashkirs upon the Kalmutk lands, at a point 
distant about one hundred and twenty miles. Thither all the Kalmuck 
families, according to immemorial custom, were required to send a separ- 
ate representative ; and there, accordingly, within three days, all appeared. 
The distance, the solitary ground appointed for the rendezvous, the rapid- 
ity of the march, all tended to make it almost certain that no Russian 
could be present. Zebek-Dorchi then came forward. He did not waste 
many words upon rhetoric. He unfurled an immense sheet of parchment, 
visible from the outermost distance at which any of this vast crowd could 
stand ; the total number amounted to eight thousand ; all saw, and many 
heard. They were told of the oppressions of Russia; of her pride and 
haughty disdain, evidenced towards them by a thousand acts ; of her con- 
tempt for their religion ; of her determination to reduce them to absolute 
slavery ; of the preliminary measures she had already taken by erecting 
forts upon many of the great rivers of their neighbourhood ; of the ulterior 
intentions she thus announced to circumscribe their pastoral lands, until 
they would all be obliged to renounce their flocks, and to collect in towns 
like Sarepta, there to pursue mechanical and servile trades of shoemaker, 
tailor, and weaver, such as the freeborn Tartar had always disdained. 
“Then again,” said the subtle prince, “she increases her military levies 
upon our population every year ; we pour out our blood as young men in 
her defence, or more often in support of her insolent aggressions; and as 
old men, we reap nothing from our sufferings, nor benefit by our survivor- 
ship where so many are sacrificed.” At this point of his harangue, Zebek 
produced several papers, (forged, as it is generally believed, by himself 
and the Lama,) containing projects of the Russian court for a general 
transfer of the eldest sons, taken en masse from the greatest Kalmuck 
families, to the Imperial court. “Now let this be once accomplished,” 
he argued, “ and there is an end of all useful resistance from that day for- 
wards. Petitions we — make, or even remonstrances; as men of 
words, we might play a bold part ; but for deeds, for that sort of language 
by which our ancestors were used to speak ; holding us by sucha chain, 
Russia would make a jest our wishes,—knowing full well that we should 
not dare to make any effectual movement.” 


To be continued next week. 


ENGLISH MILORDS. 


The writer of this piece lately, and in a foreign land, suffering from an 
attack of the meagrims, or diaboli cerulei, sought solace and delectation 
in a place of public entertainment situated on the Boulevard Montmartre, 
in Paris, called the Salle Bonne-Nouvelle. Here, for the consideration of 
one franc, he was gratified by the view of a series of poses plastiques ; of 
aremarkably stupid ballet, in which a floury-faced Pierrot went through 
the ordinary tribulations incidental to Pierrots when brought into collision 
with comic fathers, jealous millers, and village maidens in short petticoats ; 
but all of which did not im the least remind him of the only supportable 

e was further- 
more entertained by a mysterious round or catch, sung by three persons 
in three white waistcoasts and one pairand a half of white kid gloves, which 
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none the worse for a little washing, and in which a large tuning fork 
supported a considerable part ; by a “ Juggler of the Alps,” than whom 
the author has seen many better ; and, finally, by a gentleman attired in 
a short green coat, labelled, conspicuously, “ Patente” (sic), a pair of 
widely checked trousers, also labelled “ Patente,” with the addition of the 

al arms of Great Britain beneath the label ; highlows and gaiters, a 
white hat with a narrow brim and a black hat-band, a huge shirt-collar, a 
gigantic umbrella, red hair, green spectacles, a very diminutive carpet 
bag and a long pig-tail, each and all branded with the omnipresent “ Pa- 
tente ;” who, as an obliging neighbour of the writer informed him, was 
made up to represent a Milord Anglais, and looked the character—as that 
neighbour further volunteered to tell him—remarkably well. 

he British nobleman sang a song to the old tune of Malbrook, accom- 
panied by some feeble gesticulations imitative but not suggestive of the 
noble art of self-defence. The writer, on his affirmation, declares that, as 
nearly as he can recollect, the first verse of the English peer’s song ran 
us :— 

Malbrook s’en va-ti li Boxe 
L’ami de Pitt et Fox 
Aow yes! Aow yes! 


Each couplet being interpolated with an Aow yes! and each stanza being 
concluded by a facetious and profoundly ironical allusion to one ‘“ Matin- 
kosh ,” probably synonymous or connected with that waterproof garment 
so useful in travelling, or to the gentlemen whose place of residence was 
so strongly and inflexibly negatived on his personal application some years 
since. The Milord’s song was encored amidst the most enthusiastic de- 
monstrations of approval and delight ; but the writer, being momentarily 
diverted from the stage and orchestra by a supplementary entertainment, 
or piéce de circonstance, not in the bill of the evening—consisting in the 
scampering of three mice through the pit, and the heroic efforts of the 
sapeur-pompier on duty to capture and immolate them with his sabre— 
did not enjoy the repetition of a ditty so flattering to his national pride, 
and soon afterwards left the Salle Bonne-Nouvelle and walked home. 

Now I, who am the writer, as I walked through the snow, thought ofa 
certain Emperor, who, like the man who won an elephant in a raffle, won 
four hundred thousand armed men in a coup, and didn’t know what to do 
with them ; of the Peace Congress ; of the militia, our naval defences, the 
Minié rifle, the conical bullet, screw steamers and the Digue at Cherbourg ; 
also, of the stupendous amount of international ignorance existing in the 
two greatest countries in the world—of how little the English know about 
the character and customs of the French, of how much less the French 
know about those of the English. 

The origin of the English Milord, as brought under French consideration, 
is either lost in the midst of obscurity, or is beyond my ken. But the En- 
glish Milord was looked upon in France as a species of drunken savage, 
frequently cutting other people’s throats, and not bene ne going rav 
ing mad, tyrannising over his dependents, and mercilessly beating his wife 
and children, until about the middle of the reign of Louis Quatorze 
the grand monarque. In those days the restoration of Charles the 
Second taking place, and the exemplary Count Anthony Hamilton, and 
others of his class being a good deal backwards and forwards from Paris to 
London, the French nobility condescended to discover and admit that 
their brother peers in England could be every whit as heartless, as politely 
depraved, as fashionably blasphemous, as}genteelly corrupted, as urbanely 
insulting, as wittily insolent, as “honourably” dishonest, as they were 
themselves. Thenceforth, and for a time, the Milord looked up. The 
offensive nickname was temporarily withdrawn, and he became the “ Seig- 
neur--the grand Seigneur Anglais,” Moliére condescended to nod to 
him. La Fontaine patronised him. Boileau would dedicate his next ode 
tohim. But one Milord Cavendish who threw an insolent petit maitre 
on to the spikes of the orchestra of the Opera House brought the Milord 
into ill odour again. After the revolution, after the numerous Jacobite 
conspiracies of King William’s time, after the first Scotch rebellion,.when 
the continent teemed with disaffected Scotch and Irish noblemen and offi- 
cers—the Milord became once more a Gryphon, a bogey, a hideous fable. 

Voltaire, who ought to have known England and the English well, is 
rather shy on the subject of the English Milord. He shirks him. He 
treats of him a little in his Siécle de Louis XV., concerning the battle of 
Fontenoy ; he tells you elsewhere, that the Milord is one of that bizarre 
country where they “cut off the tails of horses and the heads of kings ;” 
but, on the whole, he is reserved and taciturn on the subject of the English 
Milord. He knew him and the ridiculously false impression entertained 
of him by the French; but he did not, doubtless, consider it worth his 
while to undeceive them just then. 

Rousseau hated English Milords as he hated most people who strove to 
do him good (which many English noblemen and gentlemen essayed to 
do). There is spleen against the English nation and aristocracy scattered 
through his writings ; but the philosophic citizen and “ philanthropist’ of 
Geneva, knew too well what England and the English were, systematically 
to abuse or vilify them. Yet he upset no fallacy, exposed noerror. In 
the WVovelle Heloise he has even gone out of the way to misrepresent the 
Milord: who assumes the guise of a morosely pensive misantbrope, ekulk- 
ing about cataracts and mentally browsing in deserted grottoes. 

So continued the English Milord to the time of that old novelist of 
Louis Seize’s time, Pigault le Brun, the only palliation of whoge indelicacy 
lies in his always making virtue to prevail and vice to be chastised at the 
end of volume III. Pigault le Brun’s Milord was an austere yet ruffianly, 
proud yet jocose, avaricious yet munificient, accomplished yet coarse- 
spoken aristocrat—-a sort of of Sor of Squire Western, Sir Charles Gran- 
dison, Pigault’s own Monsieur Botte, Voltaire’s Doctor Pangloss, and our 
English Commodore Trunnion. He travelled about in a postchaise, fitted 
up half asa tavern, half as a doctor’s shop, always with a beautiful daugh- 
ter, always with a negro page whom be beat and kicked and gave unnum- 
bered guineas to. He swore tremendous oaths at postillions. He was the 
terror of postmasters, cooks, scullions, inn-keepers, and chambermaids. 
Lastly, he had an irresistible penchant for adopting orphan children (boys) 
and ultimately marrying them to the charming Miss, his daughter and 
sole heiress. 

Pigault le Brun lived far into the Empire ; about the time and scene of 
his novels are mostly laid at a period anterior to the great revolution. In 
the days of the Republic, the Directory, and the Consulate, the Milord 
Anglais assumed quite a new phase of character. He became, all at once, 
an emissary of “ Pitt et Coburg,” always hovering about the frontiers of 
France, or mingling in disguise among its population ; went about laden 
with sacks of English gold wherewith to bribe the enemies of freedom. 
The English Milord kept head against the bleus in the impenetrable 
bocages of the Vendée ; his gold it was that kept the army of Condé or- 
ganised ; he it was who nerved the conspirators of the infernal machine 
to their desperate attempt, who brought Georges Cadoudal and his mur- 
derous Chouans to Paris. The contagious breath of English Milords (headed 
by that arch Milord, Nelson,) blew the flat-bottomed boats of Boulogne 
to the winds and caused that cagretet sinistre, Trafalgar. 

When the fatal obtuseness of the Milord Wellington, who never could 
discover when he was beaten, had brought (treason aiding) the allied 
armies to Paris, the English Milord, cameleon-like, once more changed his 
hue. Then was he first heard of as a boxer, as an eater of raw beeksteaks, 
as a maker of tremendous paris or bets, and as a monomaniacal amateur 
in horseflesh. The English being just then the strongest, and being through 
their upholding of the house of Bourbon on good terms with the French aris- 
tocracy, there was in Paris, from 1815 to 1818, a species of Anglomania 
or Milordophebia in which the Milord Anglais was the arbiter elegantia- 
rum, the “ cynosure of all eyes,” “ the glass of fashion and the mould of 
form.”’ Novelists, dramatists, essayists, artists immediately seized on the 
new English Milord and made a lion of him. He was represented in the 
salons of Frascati and the gambling rooms of the Palais Royal, wrenching 
handfuls of sovereigns from the pockets ofhis great-coat with many capes, 
and throwing them wildly on the rogue and the noir. He had horses in 
his drawing-room and bouledogues in his bed. He boxed continually. 
He drove vehicles like cockle shells (or like those rendered so famous by 
Mr. Romeo Coates and Mr. Pea Green Hayne), he dined sumptuously at 
Véry’s and Vefour’s and he drank (which is perhaps the only thing of the 
series that the English Milord did really and truly do, during the occupa- 
tion of Paris by the allies) enormous quantities of execrable champagne, 
which he thought delicious. That champagne plot was the greatest, 
sweetest, most ample revenge the French ever took upon us for Water- 
loo ; and the disgrace of that day has been, to my mind, completely wash- 
ed out by the floods of bad champagne which were foraged out from the 
cellars of Rheims in 1815, bought by speculators at about seventy-five cen- 
times a bottle, and sold to the Bnglish and the Cossacks at about from 
six to ten francs. Was not that vengeance on the Islanders and the Bar- 


barians ? 

The English Milord once more changed during the latter we of the 
reign of Louis XVIIL, and the whole of that of Charles X. ere was 
a famous piece called Les Anglaises pour rire, performed at the Palais 
Royal, in which not only Milords but Miladis were ridiculed, and which 
had an astonishing run. After this the Censure, the gloom-inspiring domi- 
nation of the Jesuits, and the novels of the Vicomte d Arlincourt, with, 
perhaps, some ugly shreds of news from England about Luddites and 
spies, and Thistlewood with his head off, made the English Milord quite a 
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different character. He became a stiff-neeked, morose, gloomy Grand 
Seigneur terribly affected with a mysterious malady called le spleen (there 


isa three volume novel about one Sir Williams, afflicted with that ail- | fire 


ment), travelling austerely about Europe with a sulky suite, and two 
fourgons full of sauces and French cooks. According to M. de Balzac 
when he was M. de Viellerglé)—who was so fond of depicting English 
ilords, that he occasionally wrote himself under the | -ageog m of one 
Lord R’hoone (!)—the Milord Anglais lived hermetically sealed up in a 
frowning hotel with high walls, a mulatto porter, fierce wolfdogs, and one 
little garden door of egress, from whence he was supposed to issue to ac- 
complish all sorts of dark and dreadful deeds. According to M. Casimir 
Delavigne, and M. Alexandre Dumasin the early days of their dramaturgi- 
cal career, the Milord had no longer beautiful daughters, but always one son, 
Sir Arthura villain,continuously breaking promises of marriage to confiding 
French females, and throwing his helpless offspring on the hands of his papa, 
who at first would have nothing to say to them, and cursed them, his son and 
daughter-in-law, with all the forms ; but, ultimately relenting, endowed 
them with his enormous estates, and the insignia of the order of the Bath. 
The Milord Anglais of that day had strange fancies for ascending Mount 
Vesuvius during eruptions, holding grim champagne and “ Porto” orgies 
in the catacomhs of Rome, poisoning his servants, shooting brigands, and 
writing letters in his own blood. Horrible nobleman! ‘ 

The tragic Milord disappeared after the revolution of July ’30, to give 
place to an eccentric one. There was a semi-serious one about 1843, who 
was sup to have made an enormous bet that Mr. Van Amburg would 
one day be devoured alive by his wild animals, and always followed him 
about from country to country, and from theatre to theatre, always oc- 
gupying the stage box, and fixing on him the foci of an enormous opera glass. 
This Milord had green eyes! In Louis Philippe’s time, however eccentricity 
became, as I have said, the distinguishing character of the English Milord. 
He dressed—in the press, on the stage, and on canvas—in a bell-crowned 
white hat, a long loose white great-coat, red striped small-clothes, top 
boots, a mighty shawl swathed round his flaming countenance, a plaid waist- 
coat, an umbrella, and a pigtail of course. One or more savage * boule- 
dogues” always lurked at his heels. His course of life might be summed 
up with considerable facility, so regular was it. He rose at ten, break- 
fasted off raw beeksteaks and vin de porto, playing with his bouledogues 
and smoking a pipe meanwhile. At eleven he had the spleen. From half- 

t eleven to twelve he betted with his coachman ; from twelve to one 
e boxed with his groom. From one to two he drank gin or “ grogs.” 
At half-past two he sold his wife, Miss Kitty, in Smithfield, with a halter 
round her neck. From three to four he drove tandem in Cheapside—four 
horses at length. From four to five he had another refresher of beek- 
steaks with “ Porter beer.’ From five till midnight he bet, drank, smoked, 
and boxed with other lords, and after an indefinite number of pipes, bets, 
and grogs fell ivre mort against an honourable barronet, membre de la 
chambre des lords. and was carried up to bed by his groom, or tiger— 
Joby, Toby, or Paddy. If I have exaggerated one trait in the character 
of the English Milord, tell, oh ye authors of Les Mystéres ce Londres, Le 
Marché de Londres, Les Voleurs de Londres, and Clarisse Harlowe. 
Towards the end of the reign of Louis Philippe, the Milord Anglais varied 
the course of his diary by occasionally oppressing Ireland, and sucking the 
life-blood from slaves of Hindostan. It also occurred to him to turn per- 
fidious ; ‘‘ French commerce to destroy and reserve to himself the empire 
of the seas.” The Milord was then and for some time known as a 
*“ Pritchard,” but the salient parts of his character remained the same. 

After the revolution of February and the exchange of visits between 
English excursionists and French National Guards, once more, and, as far 
as it has gone, ultimate change took place in the counterfeit presentment 
of the Milord Anglais. He became purely but extravagantly ridiculous, 
wearing the egregious costume, and speaking the barbarous balderdash, of 
the Salle Bonne-Nouvelle. As such he flourishes at all the theatres, 
and in all the feuilletons of Paris; at Valentino, in caricatures, 
and in the Journal pour rire, and as such is taken for granted, though 
there are hundreds of well-dressed Englishmen walking daily about the 
Boulevards and the Rue de Rivoli, offering a fair field for caricature, 
and not in the least like him. 

Now what ever, I ask, can have propagated, nourished, perpetuated for 
nearly a hundred years this monstrous ignorance of what Englishmen are 
like, of what they do, of how they act, what are their manners and cus- 
toms. Heaven knows we have prejudices enough to get rid of, and mis- 
takes enough to correct in our own country concerning foreigners ; yet, 
ignorant as we are, I think, were an actor, representing the part of a French- 
man, to appear in an English theatre wearing a pigtail and a cocked hat, 
eating frogs, and accompanying the operation with a solo on a dancing- 
master’s kit, the calumniator would be hooted or pelted from the stage. 
With an eleven hours’ route from London to Paris, with railways and a 
submarine telegraph, with myriads of Frenchmen in our streets, 
the French seem really to know less of us every day. Balzac said 
that there were only three Frenchmen in France who could speak 
French: Victor Hugo, Théophile Gautier, and himself. It might 
almost be said without exaggeration that there are only three people in 
France who know England and the English : to wit, M. Léon Faucher, M. 
Guizot, and that certain Personage before alluded to,in connexion with the 
elephant in the raffle. 

There may perchance be found some little excuse for the ridiculously 
false notion the French have formed of our habits, institutions, and liter- 
ature, our good and bad points, in the eccentricities of a certain class of 
travellers who infest foreign seaports, railways, and hotels, who are the 
bane and nuisance and standing scoff thereof. Why don’t they stay at 
home? They go back to their own country more ignorant (if possible) 
than when they started. They grumble at dinner, insult landlords and 
waiters, pertinaciously cling together to avoid learning the language of 
the country they are in, and then abuse and vilify each other, and moan 
and fret because they can’t speak it. They carry with them their griev- 
ances and prejudices, and sectarian hatreds and prejudices, their ladies’ 
maids (confounded them!) and their physic bottles. They are good friends 
and honest people, but the worst travelling companions in the world. It 
is not through any private or personal griefs that I pass these strictures 
on the conduct of some of my countrymen travelling abroad ; but it is, 
because I think that if a certain section of them were to stay at home, or, 
when they travel, were to think of what the great ends of travelling 
should be—improvement, observation, and sensible recreation, with a 
reasonable deference to peculiarities, a little subservience to custom, a little 
less ill-temper, and a little more docility and willingness to learn—the 
Milord Anglais would be somewhat more fairly drawn. 





THE PARADISE OF SPAIN. 
BY DR. SCOFFERX. 


There must have been a time when beauty, all- redominant—beaut 

ceva diffused, was the characteristic UF an; when the pees | 
pie . come La Mancha were clad with verdure—when the barren 
bem s of Alicant bloomed with flowers, and the frowning ranges of the 
‘ pujarras ays shaded with their pines—when the still beautiful Anda- 
> Sa ed by crystal streams from Moorish aqueducts, was a garden, 
c a ring — pomegranates and roses, odorous jasmines and feathery 
pa ~ s - must have been a time when all Spain Was so lovely that 
i one “4 or lack of contrast, would pall ; when the eye, unceasingly 
regarding the beauty of surrounding objects, would tire, and the ear 
gr thi weary of ever-gushing fountains and warbling nightingales. 

t is no longer thus. Fierce contentions of warring races, through ma- 
ny centuries prolonged, have left unfading evidence of their progress in 
Spain. A long succession of unwise governments, more desolating even 
than wars, has also contributed to the result. Religious persecution has 
done the rest. With the final expulsion of the chivalrous, elegant, in- 
dustrious Saracan, and the keen, calculating, mercantile Israelite. fell the 
prosperity of Spain ; and the beauty of many regions departed ; while 
forests were hewn down, and none planted in their stead, until vast tracts 
became desolate. Aqueducts, the pride of the Arabs and monuments of 
their industry, have been either wilfully destroyed out of sheer hatred to 
their origin, or allowed to go to ruin; and this unrelenting process of de- 
vastation has proceeded until whole regions, once teeming with verdure 
and cultivated as a garden, are now arid as the Sahara and scarcely 
more hospitable. Tracts, where only a solitary gum cystus springing 
here and there, just serves to prove that vegetation has not entirely relin- 
quished its claim to the soil, and scarcely afford sustenance to a few dis- 
consolate goats. Now an enormous lizard will cross your path—now a 
snake. Notalittle bird of any kind—not even the cosmopolitan sparrow ; 
but the vulture soars like the spectre aloft, ready to pounce at the carcass 
near your feet. Then the sun !--that mighty, scorching, unclouded sun— 
} ata fiercely down, burning into hard masses the parched-up earth. 

lancing your eye along that wild pees, Be rocks tremble with radi- 
ating heat, like one vast brick-kiln. The entire panorama quivers and 
dances like a land agitated by an earthquake, or a scene, regarded 
through a telescope, in motion. The eye at length grows dim with con- 
templating the savage glare—the brain feels maddened. There is no 
shelter now, not even of a solitary tree; and the mockery of your suffer- 
ing is enhanced by the sight of aqueducts now dried up, ramblas, or moun- 
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tain torrent-courses, which only gush in winter, and white snow-capped 
sierras in the far-off horizon, telling of coolness, whilst your brain is on 


The only. kind of loveliness, ev here diffused, which still remains to 
Spain, is the loveliness of human face and form—a loveliness which neither 
foreign wars, nor native governments, nor — persecutions have 
been able to efface. The blue-eyed Asturian maiden, the majestic senora 
of Castile, the olive-tinted, languishing, mysterious Andaluza, with tresses 
black as raven-plume, and hands and feet modelled in such fashion of ex- 
quisite beauty as no hands and feet were ever modelled in before—and 
swan-like neck, half veiled in the folds of her fully waving mantilla 
—who so lovely as these! Yet think not, reader, that the beauty of in- 
animate nature has fled from Spain. It has not fled, but is concentrated. 
As many oppressed races of man, taking refuge from a conquerer, have 
leagued themselves together, localised their energies, interwoven their re- 
lations, nestled in inaccessible glens, and formed commonwealths, so have 
consolidated themselves in many a spot of isolated loveliness the undying 
natural beauties of Spain. There, in one of those exquisite spots, with 
the frowning sierras about you, shall you be omy in garlanded 
tresses of the wild vine as they cluster round the oy 4 owered pomagre- 
nate, the quivering aspen, or graceful palm. There the turtle doves shall 
nestle in groves of orange-trees, and the nightingale shall sing, and the 
myrtle and jasmine shall mingle their perfume with the orange blossom, 
wild thyme, and rosemary. There the rain shall never fall. The earth 
shall be refreshed by dews, and irrigated by streamlets, and bring forth its 
fruits and flowers as under the weallet a magician. Torrents of sparkling 
water dash down the sierra from the melting snows above, and glide 
through the valley below like gorgeous serpents. All here is impressed 
with such beauty as poets dream of, and painters love to depict—but all 
around is savage, terrible, desolate! Mountains, whose peaked summits 
lose themselves in clouds, or piercing through the canopy, cut with faint 
outline of their snowy crests the gold-tinted horizon. Their flanks deso- 
late and bare ; here black as night itself--there, glittering with disclosed 
mineral wealth under the noonday sunbeam, like some enormous jewel 
mounted on jet. Frowning like an angry giant at the vision of beauty 
below, and threatening to destroy it, thus seems the sierra! Yet, as those 
rugged flanks sink into the valley where you stand, they lose their desola- 
tion. Gradually vegetable forms appear. First the stunted pine, then 
the oak—then follows the chestnut, and now clustering on natural terraces 
the vine. The terrific, as an attribute, is seen no more. Olive-trees, of 
grotesque form, with hue of dusky green, seal the compact of peace be- 
tween the two contending elements—the lovely and the terrific. Now, 
with graceful curve the mountain flank sweeps into the valley, and you 
are lost ina maze of palms, ¢pricots, and sugar-canes, or, it may be, citron, 
orange, and lemon-trees, with the beautiful pomegranate springing like 
brushwood underneath. Large bushes of wild thyme and rosemary crash 
beneath your feet, and contribute their mite to the delicious perfume which 
comes borne to you on every breeze. Magnificent aloes elevate their gor- 
geous flower-decked spikelets more than thirty feet high, and gigantic 
cactuses, rising here and there, bend under their luscious fruit-bearing 
treasure the prickly pear. Ah! how lovely-—-how exquisitely lovely 
—are those ‘loo of Andalusia! All that pagan sybarite could have 
longed for asthe scene of his pleasurable rest—all that Mahomet could 
have pictured in his dreamy reveries as the scene of a paradise for 
dark-eyed houris—all that we of purer faith depict to ourselves as the at- 
tributes of a past Eden--they are there! In the sky above, and the flow- 
ers beneath, and luscious fruits, and crystal streams—they are there! 

But awaking at length from reverie, to treat of real things and real 
times, let the reader be briefly informed, that circumstances took me, in 
the early part of the year 1850, to Spain. Took me, not to live in large 
hotels and big cities, those hateful foci of propagandism for extraneous 
habits, which undermine all nationality, jumbling together things the 
most incongruous, making the nations of the earth alike in one condition 
of mediocrity, chasing away poetic visions, uprooting romance, desecrat- 
ing the most sacred regions with the omnipresent bifstick and stumpy 
bottles of porter. Thanks to many circumstances which need not be de- 
tailed here, Spain, even in her large cities, is still pretty free of these, but 
I avoided even the trace of them, by taking up my quarters in a little 
Andalusian town, where not half a dozen of my country people had been 
seen before ; a town situated in a nice little valley, or vega, close to the 
Mediterranean, and called Motril,a town which some maps of Spain 
do themselves the honour to indicate, and some do not—more shame to 





them. 

A very curious place to get at is this vega of Motril, and when once 
there, a very curious place to get out of. On three sides a semicircular 
offset from the Alpujarras hem it in, elevating their summits far above, 
until they terminate in the Sierra Nevada, some fifteen thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. On the fourth side is the Mediterranean, but 
neither harbour, nor jetty, nor roadstead is there. Ships that do come are 
very few, and come at their peril. for this tranquil-looking Mediterranean 
is far from being so innocent as it seems ; and although no crested billows 
mantle upon its blue surface, as we see in the turbulent Atlantic, and no 
foaming spray comes dashing over the cliffs, yet a certain quiet mysteri- 
ous swell, which the Mediterranean here assumes, plays sad pranks at 
times. Particularly inaccessible, then, is this vega of Motril—primitive, 
isolated, and beautiful. Once there, a remembrance of physical exertion 
passed indisposes you to think of removing again, so down you settle in 
your dolce far niente, and although there is no bull arena in Motril, nor 
could fighting bulls be brought there from the Ganaderas, except Madame 
Poitevin should bring them attached to her balloon; and although not 
one bookseller’s shop exists in the whole valley, not one spring carriage, 
neither theatre, hotel, nor any of those public lounging-places where peo- 
ple are wont to resort, yet I managed to live very happy in Motril. In the 
vega is abundant game, which a stranger who has ingratiated himself 
may shoot. In the mountain gorges are vast stores of mineral wealth to 
be explored; and in the valley is such an assemblage of vegetable pro- 
ducts, tropical and temperate, as nowhere else exists. There is the cotton 
and indigo, date, palm, and sugar cane, mingling with oranges, citrons, 
limes, and lemons, roses, pinks and jeraniums, of delicious fragrance, and 
a thousand other productions which would be tedious to describe. A vi- 
sitor inclined to the study of natural history, may long enjoy the contem- 
plation of these varied treasures ; and, should he possess an artist’s eye, 
alive to all that is gorgeous in mountain scenery and wild luxuriance of 
vegetable form, another source of pleasure would be found. Should he 
delight in contemplating past greatness, and retracing on the wings of 
imagination those romantic days when Andalusia was peopled by the Sa- 
racen race, this is the very place for begetting these contemplations. 

Moorish buildings surround him on every side, from the houses in the 
valley itself to the embattled watch-towers on mountain elevations. In 
the same vega, or almost the same, for a very insignificant spur of the 
mountain divides them, and they are both comprehended in one semicir- 
cular contour, is the celebrated fortress of Salobrena, the chief maritime 
stronghold of the Moor, and only forty miles distant from his cherished 
Alhambra. This was the last spot held by the retreating Saracens. Here 
the flying Boabdil rested when hastening to Africa. This was the scene 
of _— a bloody fray between turbaned Saracen and Christian knight, 
particularly on that memorable occasion when the lion-hearted Perez del 
Pulgar, he of the great deeds, as historians call him, and who has been 
graphically described to us by Bulwer and Washington Irving, punished 
the treachery of the Mudaxares. And to vivify all these heroic deeds, 
and bring them prominently before the mind’s eye, a descendant of the 
hero, and who now resides at Motril, Dopa Aurora del Pulgar de Chacon, 
will herself recite the chivalrous deeds. Despite lack of bull-fighting and 
theatres, then, one may be very happy in Motril; but it would be ingrati- 
tude itself to omit from my list things agreeable in Motril—the balls and 
tertulias of the Marqueza di Puerto Santa Maria. Should this reach that 
lady’s eye, I beg her to understand I have placed her name so late in the 
list for the sake of emphasis. A very agreeable way of spending the 
evening are those balls and tertulias, and when a Spanish lady has once 
told you, “ Sefior, this house is at your disposal,” she means what she 
says : Go when you like, introducé what friend you like, never expect an 
invitation again, for you will not have one. If in your diffidence you 
wait for such, the hostess will think you are offended, or consider your 
conduct a disaire, which is the politest word ever yet devised for charac- 
terising something between impertinence and insult. Go and be welcome, 
then, but learn the language first. If you have any doubts about your 
being at home, they will soon be set at rest by the lady of the house ask- 
ing your name ; she means your Christian name, for the surname in Spain 
is not called a name at all, but the apelido. You tell her your name, and 
she tells you hers, and so matters rest with you for a time, though the 
lady is not idle. Going the round of her lady friends, she whispers some- 
thing, which you are polite enough not to hear, and presently the reason 
will be made manifest why she asked your name. She addresses you by 
it plainly, unadorned it may be, most likely, although in Spain, as every- 
where else, ladies differ as to the amount of familiarity they are pleased to 
assume ; and, whilst a few will Don you, the greater number will not. At 
any rate, to address you as plain Juan, Enrique, Piedro, or Pablo, as the 
case may be, is perfectly en regle without the prefix of Don, and you in 
return will not be thought impertinent if you address quite as unceremoni- 
ously a lady—no matter what her rank or social condition may be. Few 








Englishmen, however, would have the courage to adopt this license all at 
once. The occasional prefix of Seiiora or Senorita makes one feed more 
at his ease, and will certainly not give offence. Then, as a set-off 

this self-imposed formality, after one gets a little acquainted with his ) 
friends, after he has danced with them, accepted ry omy them or 

in return, walked with them on the Paseo, escorted to the ts, 
and so forth—then it is understood that, with all propriety imaginabk®, 
one may change their names into some of those pretty diminutives which’. 
can only be pronounced in Spanish or Italian. i see the lady you 
address will take a similar liberty with your name, and thus you are 

again. Apropos of bouquets, let no unconscious individual, ignorant of 
the Andalusian flower language, presume to offer a white rose :—it means 
hatred, and therefore had better be omitted. 

But these remarks are general, whereas my theme is special, so back 
we go again to Motril. There are no bookseller’s shops, as I have said, 
no circulating libraries or newspaper-rooms, yet is there no lack of news. 
Barbers there are innumerable in Motril(no wonder a Spaniard’s hair is 
so short), and here settled in one of their stalls, whilst the process of de- 
vastation is being committed on your scalp, all the current news may 
be learned from the living tongue, and if a little distorted as to truth, 
a little dressed with Andalusian embellishments, why all the more racy 


it is, 

Apropos of barbers in Spain, their contemplation brin before 
my {megination one of the most sanguinary codes of fat tana Bull- 
fighting is cruel enough, and auto-de-fés were still worse. Many and 
powerful are the deprecatory comments which both these national eus 
toms have elicited ; yet there is another characteristic of Spanish manners 
hitherto not commented on by writers, to the best of my knowledge, but 
which is infinitely more cruel and sanguinary. The early Romans had 
their Tarpean rock, at the foot of which they exposed to perish the feeble 
and infirm ; the Spartans accomplished the same end by leaving the vie- 
tims to perish in a cave. In both these countries the end was avowed. 
Now in Spain the end, though not avowed, is universally recognised ; it 
has entered into their /eges non scripte, and is practised from one end of 
the peninsula to the other. The maimed, sickly, and weak of constitution, 
are handed over from the physician to the barber, and the barber bleeds 
them to death! 

But to be serious—this repeated bleeding operation for the slightest ail- 
ment, is carried to a frightful extent in Spain, The Draconian code of 
remedy is pitilessly employed in all diseases of every gravity, from the 
merest headache to the most prostrating typhus ; and worse than all, the 
bleeding is conducted on such a system as cannot possibly do any good in 
those diseases where bleeding would be desirable. A baadage being tied 
round the patient’s wrist, the barber comes, opens a vein on the back of 
the hand, immerses the hand in hot water, and there leaves it whilst he 
walks about, probably amusing himself with a cigar. From time to time 
he turns about, and looking at the water, judges from the tint it has as- 
sumed whether the operation has been carried far enough. In this way, 
for a very trifling ailment—more properly speaking, no ailment at all— 
a lady informed me she had been bled no less than thirty-six times in the 
space of one twelvemonth. The system is murderous. Nor in the more 
important surgical operations are Spanish practitioners more restorative. 
Looking at the numerous civil wars which have long reigned in Spain, 
and the sanguinary Fo py to the knife resorted to for the settlement of 
private feuds, one might reasonably yo to meet with individuals hay- 
ing wooden arms and legs. No such thing—they all die under the mild 
treatment of Spanish surgery. 

Notwithstanding this sanguinary portion of their calling, the barbers of 
Motril are a light-hearted, my guitar-playing set, who, when the sun 
has set, fill the whole air with the sound of tinkling boleros. After the 
barbers of Motril, next come in importace the priests, good, h , kind- 
hearted fellows, with plenty of good wishes for everybody, Catholic or 
heretic, and rather prone than the contrary to discuss religious subjects, 
which they treat with remarkable moderation and forbearance. One ve 
important class of Motrillanos still remains to be sketched, gentlemen of ° 
uncertain profession, as I will venture to designate them for want of a 
better name. Gentlemen who, in contravention of all Spanish law, 
manufacture their own gunpowder, and wander about with long guns, 
sometimes contemplating the beauty of mountain scenery, at other times 
directing their anxious glances towards the sea. This, reader, is a general 
sketch of the people with whom I dwelt. And now you have a picture of 
Motril. 

So placidly, so tranquilly did existence pass in this beautiful vega of 
fruit and flowers, that more than once did the idea occur of comparing it 
with the happy Abyssinian valley ; but, alas ; as summer came, and the 
waters of the Azequia, or Moorish aqueduct, had to be fairly distributed 
amongst the various owners of the soil, then came the season of bickering 
and disputes, the solution of which not unfrequently was entrusted to the 
knife, and more than once the solitary coffin of the place—there is but 
one—was borne along in solemn chant with a victim of the fray. Away 
to church the corse is borne, and there till midnight it remains, when, 
removed from the coffin, and enveloped in a cloak, it is carried to its final 
resting-place—a square enclosure on the mountain side, thick with tumuli 
and grim with exhumed skulls.— 7 be concluded next week. 

—————— 


THE DUKE AT HOME. 

The subjoined sketch is extracted from one of the London Reviews, and is of- 
fered the reader as a pendent to that masterly analysis of the Duke’s military 
genius, which was, last week, concluded in our columns.—£d. Albi 

Everything in this workshop is calculated to insure quiet and exclude 
draughts ; for the Duke, however hardy out of doors, was chilly and loved 
warmth when chained down to the daily desk. Within easy reach we see 
the books he most frequently consulted, chiefly historical ; nor is there 
any lack of easy chairs for their student. That in which a medal is in- 
serted was made of the elm under which he stood at Waterloo. It was 
given him by Mr. Children—that gentleman having, in 1818, 
the tree of the farmer Papillote, who cut it down because plagued by visit- 
ers, just as Shak ’s mulberry was dealt with by the Rev Goth 
Gastrell. In nike chair, made from the oak of the Téméraire, Mr. Ar- 
buthnot usually sat ; the Duke’s place was naturally in front of the fire, 
where his own habitual chair, with red-leather cushions and moveable 
desk, still remains. In it he was wont, when his work was done, to amuse 
himself with the paper and lighter literature of the day—of which last, 
when out of office, he was a diligent devourer and eviscerator of marrow 
and meaning—an occasional nap, and may be a blaze, to the contrary not- 
withstanding. At first entrance an impression of confusion isconveyed by 
the multitudinous objects heaped on tables and sofas, but order and method 
may soon be detected amidst the chaos. As nothing ever placed ; the 
Duke was moved, he knew where at once to find what he wanted. the 
central table still lie his overcoats, of various colours and textures, suited 
to meet all changes of the weather. Close at hand are and 
courier-valises, which bear the marks of rough servi for im- 
mediate use—near, a small statuette of the Queen marks the Polar star of 
his course. He to the last used the good, old-fashioned, loyal phrase of 
“ Her Majesty’s servants,” and centred in the crown all his notions of 
country. Near also at hand is a private box, now covered with a leather 
case, which he unlocked with an unduplicated key—it being the depository 
of a constant supply of bank-notes for those disbursements as to which he 
did not think proper to make “ Coutts’s clerks” his confidants ; and seldom 
that day passed when it was not often o to direct £5 and £10 notes 
to be sent in registered letters to never-failing applicants for relief. The 
Duke, a Samaritan, not a Ph , did not blazon forth his name in 
printed subscription lists, or choose to be made a decoy—like many who 
have their reward—but had a heart open as charity, and ahand that knew 
not what the other gave. It was useless to prove to him that his bounty 
was often abused. He held that, as much had been given him by his coun- 
try, much was required ; and, however close and circumspect as paymaster 
of state proens f he was generous to a fault with his own ; nay he was infi- 
— am when ingenious tricks were played on him. He was fond 
of telling—and he did it at great length and with infinite humour—the 
particular case of the female, Stanley, who, by a scheme, followed up for 
seven years, contrived to do him ofsome £500. “ An orphan of 
a soldier,” he would say—and we can only give an epitome—*“ petitioned 
for relief; I sent her £10; soon comes a grateful application fora little aid 
to set up a shop—granted ; after a time, trade very bad and some assist- 
ance begged—given ; presently a prospect announced of a marriage with 
an industrious young man—wedding present of course; in due time a, 
child born—baby-linen provided ; by and by the infant sickens—apothe~ 
cary settled with ; next, the poor sufferer dies—undertaker satisfied ; then 
the heart-broken parents wish to emigrate—outfit and passage paid ; after 
a few months, news from the United States that it does not answer—pas- 
sage paid back; then an accidental discovery by the police brougdt an 
untimely end to my poor orphan.”’ 

The Duke wrote close to the fire, and formerly seated himself on, a stool 
at the circular-headed, old-fashioned mahogany bureau, still here ; latterly 
he stood, and almost on the rug, at an upright desk, where papers and 
letters remain exactly as he left them. The mantelpiece is no less charac- 
teristic of the man; on it a chronometer and pendulum céock mark his 





appreciation of time and punctuality, the soul of business, In fondness for 
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‘watches he rivalled Charles V., who amused his “cloister life” by trying 
horo! 1 experiments with his mechanician, Juanelo; and such the fa- 
mous Breguet was to Wellington, who delighted not only in his works but 
in Ais conversation. Well knew the Veteran-Porter that M. Breguet was 
te be let in at any hour. The Duke seldom had less than half-a-dozen 
watches going at once; and when he travelled, stowed away as many 
more in a portmanteau made to fit his carriage. He was curious about 
the exact time, which, like Mr. Stirling’s hero, he could never get any two 
watches to keep, possibly because he wound, or forgot to wind them up 
himself. In London he relied on an old clock in his hall, which, like that 
at the Horse-Guards, was always right. . With all his iality for Bre- 

et, his favourite watch was one of old-fashioned English make : it once 

longed to Tippoo Saib, and had been the companion of all his own cam- 
paigns from Seringapatam onwards : we almost fancy he would have risked 
ng a battle rather than lose it. Colonel Gurwood used to relate how, 
when hard during some retrogade movement, the Duke, having 
occasion to alight, left it on the , and did not miss it until he had 
ridden three miles, when he went back amid the wondering defilers, and 
fortunately found it. A second watch had an odd history. This was or- 
dered of Breguet by Napoleon, who designed it for the fob of his brother 
oseph, and as a delicate attention directed a miniature map of Spain to 
be wrought in niello on one side, with the imperial and royal arms on the 
; anf just as it was finished, the Duke drove Joseph out of 
ki gdom ; the Emperor, ove | the time out of joint, refused either 
take it oF pay for it. At the poses t was bought from Breguet by Sir 
Paget, presented to the Duke. He had another, which the same 
made for Junot, the marshal so trounced by him in Portugal ; this 
quite a horological curiosity—of which two only were ever constructed 
—marking the lunar and weekly movements. Latterly the Duke usually 
wore montres de touche, of which he had many, contrived by Breguet, 
with certain studs or knobs, by which he could fee! what o’clock it was, 
without the t rudeness of pulling out his watch; accordingly, 
when he socal $0 be merely fumbling in his pocket, he was really find- 
out how he killed the enemy—time. 
mantel we have just mentioned served him as a shelf to put 
away odds ends: above it he hung a drawing of Lady Jersey, a pro- 
file relievo plaster-cast of Lady Douro, and another of Jenny Lind. Here, 
below these, he had stowed away some small casts—one of Napoleon, with 
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erecta! 
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his when consul ;—others of the Chancellors Brougham and 
with full-bottomed wigs, by D’Orsay ; also, to keep those ve- 
nerable ts company, a Buddhist idol, in alabaster and gold, taken at 


Ava, and given him with the kettle-drums. This is the only relic the 

nowee et Assaye possessed of the East, where hisstar, too, arose ; that 
Indin where he lived so long and did so much—which he remembered so 
accurately—and on which he wrote to Lord Derby a most vigorous and 
lucid memorandum, three weeks only before his death, and at a moment 
when he was pronounced by Manchester oracles to be “ overcome with 
childish timidity and imbecility of mind and purpose !!’’ 

One should not pass too hastily that red-morocco-cushioned sofa, used 
more as a table than a settee, and covered with boxes and papers: on it 
still remain a few prints just as he placed them; one of himself, when 
younger 5 another, the Cocked-hat (caricature) profile by Byron’s Cupidon 
dé chainé—whose agreeable manners and lively conversation seem to 
have made the Duke a very lenient judge of his artistical efforts: (“at 
any rate,” he would say, “ D’Orsay always makes one look like a gentle- 
man ;’’) a third is the head of Lieut. Waghorn, the originator of the Over- 
land route, whose enterprisin ae pleased the great man. 

One door in this library a immediate access to his bed-room—if 
such a term may be given to a confined barrack bivouac, exposed to the 
draughts of seven openings, and with only a few chairs and a narrow sin- 


row single bed for iture ; yet here slept soundly the statesman, laden 
with ' 
“ A burden ’t would sink a navy.” 
» He the uncommon and enviable faculty of commanding in- 
stan sleep, and, however critical the moment, could surrender 


himself to nature’s best restorer, whether on a bench under a tree, or any- 
where, to awake refreshed as a giant, and ready again for any work. He 
seldom failed to make this good use of the rare occurrence of a spare hour. 
He could face without fear the demon Responsibility, before whom inferior 
minds quake and ee. and, having done his best, leave the final issue to 
a higher power. Three years spent under canvass in India taught him 


and statesman. There he conquered and governed regions larger than 

Spain, and rivalled Clive in everything but shaking of the rupee-tree. 
The windows outside his dressing-room are secured by iron bars; and 

near them stands a sentry-box supplied with a darkflantern. - Assurances 


library, and signified his intention of killing him in obedience to a divine 
comand. The Duke just looked up from his desk : “ Are you ina hurry ? 


when the Duke was warned by his solicitor that another madman intended 
to attempt his life: Never mind ; he won’t hurt me,” was the reply. 
«“ Ah! but he is going to speak to the Queen, as you won’t see him.” 
« Oh!” rejoined the Duke ; “ then give instant information to the Secre- 








the comfort of the ground-floor, and on it his sleeping cot was placed both 
here and at Strathfieldsaye—where indeed the cot was merely a sofa: at 
Walmer he had a little camp-bed, which he brought with him and took 
away. Curtained indulgences and eider-down pil ows had no charms for 
him, whose hard mattress was so narrow that all stretchings were impos- 
sible ; he heartily approved the old saying that “when a man catches 
himself urning in his bed it is time for him to turn out ;’’ and he often 
enough did so himself, lighting his fire with his own hand, for he slept 
far away from servants. An old military cloak was always placed at 
night within reach, that he might cover himself if chilly ; this relic still 
remains in his dressing-room, and he had drawn it over his shoulders 
during the last night of his life. 

The Duke kept his bedroom plain, that nothing might interfere with the 
real purpose—sleep—or distract the oblivious sensations that slide into 
death’s counterfeit. A few poor framed prints are here placed above the 
doors, chiefly, as he said, to be “out of the way.” One is of a Russian 
general, whose name nobody can spell : another is of an engineer equally 
unknown to fame. Over the entrance rests the likeness of a certain me- 
diwval lady who kept a tobacconist’s shop near Wilton Place, and carried 
her Duke-worship to monomania. A knife and fork were laid for him at 
her table every day, and his absence was supplied by his bust. She pes- 
tered him with offerings, until he accepted her portrait to get rid of the 
original, and put it here to get rid of the copy. Opposite he placed two 

on heads of . by Joan Hayter, and in such a position that 
his last look t fall, and his first might light, on the noble and grace- 
ful features so dear to him—hers, his love and admiration for whom are 
betokened by so many busts and pictures—the best ornaments, in his eyes, 


of arch ouse. 
dressing-room adjoins—a good large room, and well eporinted with 
and all the appliances for what the euphonists 
term the due “ performance of ablutions.” The Duke scrupulously neat 
in his person, well knew the bracing benefits of cold water and vinegar 
used externally, and of iced water taken internally—long his sole bever- 
age. It is reported that, with the exception of one eminent friend of his 
own, older than himself, there was no man in London who gave, morning 
and night, so much time to the flesh-brush. He shaved and dressed him- 
self to the last ; and if our hero did not ap great before his valet, it 
was simply because none was present. He hated the incumbrance of help; 
all he required was, to have everything ready in its right place. Thus all 
orders and uniforms were at hand, as, whenever he dined with any for- 
eigner of high rank, he made a point to wear the national a of his 
country. In the same courteous feeling he used his foreign titles, and 


’ , once wrote to M. Van der Weyer, the Belgian envoy, 
without si “ Wellington, Prince de Waterloo,” or to any Spaniard, 
even Alava, without remembering the Dukedom of Ciudad-Rodrigo. On 


his twenty-seven orders and stars Lord Downes has written a volume, just 
as Herschel — do on the milky way ; and they all were exhibited at 
Mesers. ’s by the favour of the present Duke. This galaxy, such 
as never cuirassed another bosom, will remain an heir-loom, as every so- 
vereign in Europe, proud that his contribution should be perpetuated, has 
declined the usual restitution. He wore his decorations without ostenta- 
or affectation. One who had towered so high might well be above 
false ; and he bore his faculties so nobly, that none either envied 
or an unparalleled accumulation of badges which all knew to 
be simply the natural accessories of hard work successfully performed. 
His own Waterloo medal, engraved “ Arthur Duke of Wellington,” and 
much worn by use, with the ring cobbled and mended by himself, is indeed 
arelic. Nor did he set less store by his “ good conduct,” and his “ 
years’ service’ medals, which he had gained like the humblest of his com- 
rades. He was, however, entirely without vanity or conceit regardin 
such ay For = he broke up the diamond Star of the 
St. , given him by XVIIL, and worth £30,000, in order to 
make with it, and sundry brilliant snuff-boxes, a necklace for Lady Douro. 

the splendid Star of the Garter that had belonged to his 
eldest brother, and which he —— at the Marquis’s death, changed 
ena — Lady a ee ze 
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on the sofa playing with a pet dog. doctor 

mo aca ay converted the invalid intor iron. The Duke sechensbened 
ioe Geana te latin, where h leasure, and seldom alluded to it. His real 
life in India, 


where his body ripened by that genial sun, and the ex- 
ercise of command called forth every dormant capability of the gravel 


g | Lebrun was appointed director. In 1690, Mignard 


tary of State. 

Phose who now slowly depart by his accustomed walk, where he alone 
is missing, ~ well ponder on this remarkable house into which it has 
been their fortune to be admitted, thus to pay a last homage to the 
illustrious deceased. They have through the saloons of the Impe- 
rator, crowded with all the emblems and all the trophies of valour and 
victory, into the private cabinet of the hoary Princeps Senatus—un- 
wearied in all the duties of civil life, who accumulated golden opinions to 
the end ; and many, no doubt, can now appreciate better than before the 
complete mastery of the spiritual over the material, and the self-abnega- 
tion of our last and only great man. 

It was the Duke’s habit at the close of Parliament and the London sea- 
son, to exchange the wear and tear of the town for the repose and re- 
tirement of Walmer Castle. A walk on the sea-blown beach, and a can- 
ter on the velvety downs, braced up his frame, and refreshed and exhila- 
rated his mind ; while Strathfieldsaye, lying low on heavy clays, depressed 
him both physically and morally. Yet the faithful old servant of the 
Crown was never idle when seemingly resting under the shadow of his 
rock. The Warden kept good watch over the Channel, which his outpost 
commanded. That searching eye first spied into the nakedness of our de- 
fences, and, a lion in the foes’ path, he forthwith suggested the remedy. 
He warned the country, in his speeches and otherwise, that we were not 
safe for a week after the declaration of war. The ancient soldier was 
voted a Cassandra by civilians cunning in calico, and for too long a period 
his counsels were scouted ; but he lived to hear his last Parlfamentary 
speech on the Militia Bill cheered ; and his views on national defences are 
being carried out, now that he is no longer living. Thus, indeed, do the 
spirits of the great survive. If long life be esteemed a blessing, the Duke’s 
days were lengthened beyond the span of ordinary mortals ; aad, if he 
were fortunate in that long life he was no less so in the close—felix op- 
portunitate mortis. Cesar was stabbed, Hannibal died of poison, Alexan- 
der the Great of excesses, Napoleon wasted in a prison-isle, squabbling with 
his jailer about rations, Wellington—who, in the battle and breeze, wore a 
charmed life—whose guardian angel turned aside the bullet and stilled the 
storm, in order that the destined instrument might fulfil his mission: he, 
after his great work was done, had full time given him for contemplating 
the stroke of nature with all the clearness of his faculties, and at last met it, 
without pain, in his own peaceful bed-chamber. There is no occasion to 
envy for him even such a glorious exit as that of Nelson—passing at once 
from the fierce blaze of victory into the valley of the shadow of death. 
“ His sun,”’ said the preacher, ‘“‘ shone brightly through a long, unclouded 
day ; and, in descending, continued to shed a mild, undimmed radiance 
over the hemisphere which it had so long gladdened. He survived the 


the dazzling glories of his noon, that he might enhance them by the genial | a 


warmth and softened lustre of his declining day.” 


——. 


THE GOBELINS. 


The term Gobelins, first applied to the dye-house, and subsequently to 
the whole establishment, including the tapestry and carpet manufactory, 
took its origin from two brothers, Giles and Jean Gobelin, who, about the 

ear 1550, introduced the newly-discovered art of dyeing scarlet, into 
rance. The Gobelins were not, themselves, the discoverers of the scar- 
let dye ; that is due to Drebbel,a native of Alkmaar, who ultimately re- 
sided and died in London. It appears that Drebbel having accidentally 
spilled some aqua regia on a solution of cochineal which he had prepared 
for filling a thermometer-tube, was immediately struck with the beautiful 
colour thus produced. After some conjectures and experiments, he found 
that the cause of the new colour arose from the circumstance of the ves- 
sel containing the solution of cochineal being made of tin, which had been 
dissolved by the aqua regia, forming a nitro-muriate of tin. Not being 
@ dyer himself, he communicated his observations to Kuffelar, an ingenious 
dyer, residing at Leyden, and who subsequently became his son-in-law. 
uffelar was evidently the first who practically carried out the discovery 
of Drebbel,—hence the name “ Kuffelar’s Colour” was given to scarlet. 
The secret, however, soon got into other hands; Gulich, and also Van 
der Vecht found out the process, and the latter communicated it to Giles 
Gobelin. About the year 1643, Kepler, whohad obtained a knowledge of 
the process in Flanders—his native country—came over to England, and 
settled at Bow; and having practised scarlet dyeing there, this colour 
long went by the name of “ Bow Dye.” Kepler’s dye does not, however, 
appear to have been a perfect process ; Bauer, or Brewer, who was invited 
to England in 1667, by Charles IL, with the promise of a large salary, 
aa brought the art of dyeing this, and other colours, to great per- 
ection. : 

The banks of the little river Biévre, in the Faubourg of St. Marcel, at 
Paris, was the spot fixed upon by the Gobelins for their dyeing operations ; 
the water of the river having long previously been considered as the best 
in the neighbourhood for the process of dyeing. Here they erected a small 
dye-house. The Parisian dyers of that day looked on the foreigners as 
persons who had ventured on a very rash speculation, and applied the 
epithet folie Gobelin to the new dye-house. e colours, however, pro- 
duced there were so superior to those previously obtained, that their bril- 
liancy and solidi‘ y were put to the credit of the devil, with whom, it was 
stated, the Gobelins had entered into partnership. At this period the 
—— of French colours were not so good as the English and Flemish. 

ontinued success attending their business, the Gobelins amassed consider- 
able wealth, and became the proprietors of much property on the banks 
of the river. Their descendants continued to labour with success ; but 
having became very rich, they renounced the occupation of dyers, and 
filled various offices in the State. To the Gobelin family succeeded MM. 
Canaye, who did not confine themselves to the business of dyeing, but 
began to manufacture tapestry, which had previously been imported from 
Flanders. The manufacture of tapestry in France, however, dates as far 
back as 1295 ; for in that year an edict was published, authorising the 
formation of an establishment of haute lisse, and nting permission to 
a man of the name of Renant to employ Workpesile, The manufacture, 
however, made but little progress ; for both Francis I. and Henry II. sent 
to Brussels for the tapestries used in ornamenting their palaces. Henry 
IV., in 1607, and after him Louis XIII., gave a fresh stimulus to the 
manufacture, and granted great privileges to the manufacturers—Mara 
Camans, and Frangois Laplanche. The writer of this notice has seen 
some tapestries executed at this period. At 1655, a Dutchman, named 
Gluck, succeeded MM. Canaye, uniting with him Jean Liansen, a 

tapestry manufacturer of Bruges, and a great proficient in the art. 
In 1677, France possessed a Minister of State who looked beyond the 
petty limits of the Court, and took an interest in the welfare and pros- 
perity of the manufactures of his country. Knowing the deficiency o¢ the 
arisian dyers, and rightly judging that not only must attention be given 
to the production of a fabric, but that beauty and brilliancy of colour 
is also essential, Colbert, finding the Gobelin establishment prospering, 
suggested to Louis XIV, the propriety of purchasing it, and re-establi 
ing it as a royal manufactory. e combined sameinatiry and dye-house 
still retained the name of Gobelins, though without the appellation folie ; 
an epithet which success had long previously removed. 

Skilful artists were now attached to the manufactory, and the celebrated 
succeeded Lebrun as 
director, and introduced several Flemish workmen of great skill. In 1694, 
the manufacture began to decline, and the public treasury was in a such 
low condition, that most of the workmen were discharged. In 1749, a 
modification was introduced, gees | the model from which the tapestry 
was made was traced out on varnished paper, and placed behind the 
ile 1797, th fact 

, the manufacture was re-organised, and has contin i 
“oe be tape mac ! - resent an. = 
government of Napoleon great encouragement was gi 
the tapestry manufacture, eer ere 
e Gobelins tapestry was formerly made in lengths, or pi 
width of which calted from four to eight feet ; peo batho 
dimensions was required, several of these were sewn, or fine-drawn toge- 
ther with such care, that no seams were discernable. At the present day, 
however, they are manufactured of much greater width, so that they sel- 
dem require to be joined even in the largest pieces. 
Two methods were formerly practised in the manufacture of tapestry, 











known as those of the basse lisse and the haute lisse. The basse, or low 


ight well be made doubly sure when treasures so costly and a life so much | 
= eneehinnn wea tape ; but to him personal fear was utterly un- | beams are placed, with ratchet heads, and clicks to hold them. ‘To these 
known. We may cite, as an instance, the madman who got access to his rollers, or beams, are connected the longitudinal threads, or warp, com- 


for I have many letters to write; could you come again in an hour ?” | 
the ame. taken aback by his coolness, retired to be taken up. Again, | 





, is now disused ; we shall therefore confine ourselves to a description 

of the haute, or high warp, as at present employed at the Gobelins. 
The frame, or loom, in which the tapesiry is worked, is of the most sim- 
ple construction, consisting rng A of two upright posts with suitable 
cross-bars at the top and bottom ; between these two ts two rollers or 


posed of twisted wool, wound principally upon the upper roller, which 
may, therefore, be denominated the warp beam, the other of course being 
the cloth beam. The longitudinal threads are separated from one another 
by suitable contrivances, provided for that purpose ; the division of the 
threads being effected, in order to admit the cross-threads which are to 
form the picture. Asa sort of guide for the artist to introduce the crogs- 
threads in their proper places, he traces an outline of his subject on the 
threads of his warp in front, which are sufficiently open to enable him to 
see the picture behind it. 

For working the tapestry, three instruments are required—a broach, a 
comb, and an iron needle ; the first is formed of hard wood, about seven 
inches and five-eights in length, and two-thirds of an inch thick, ending 
in a point, with a small handle, round which the wool is wound, and serv- 
ing the same purpose as the weaver’s shuttle. The comb is also of wood, 
eight or nine inches long, and an inch thick at the back, whence it gradu- 
ally decreases to the extremity of the teeth, which are more or less divid- 
ed, according to the greater or less degree of fineness of the intended 
work : it is used to press close the wool, when any line or colour does not 
set well. The artist places himself behind the frame, with his back towards 
the picture he is about to copy ; he first turns and looks at his design, then 
taking a broach of the proper colour, he inserts it among the threads of 
the warp, which he brings across each other with his fingers, in precisely 
the same way that weavers read their patterns on the simple of the draw- 
loom, and this he repeats every time it is necessary to change his colour. 
Having placed the wool, he beats or presses it down with his comb ; and, 
when he has thus wrought several rows, he passes to the other side to see 
their effect, and to properly adjust them with his needle, should there be 
occasion. 

In 1826, the celebrated carpet manufactory of La Savonnerie was trans- 
ferred to the Gobelins. 

The dyeing establishment of the Gobelins has been under the able man- 
agement of M. Chevreul for the last jariy 4 years. His researches have far 

all those who preceded him: he has investigated the action of 
light both in vacuo, in dry and damp air, in the vapour of water, and in 
hydrogen gas; in combinations of colour in silk, wool, and cotton goods. 

e has demonstrated that the stability of colours varies. with the nature 
of the material dyed, and even on the same fabric, according to the mode 
of operation followed. . . 7 > 

The result of a long and patient investigaton of this subject has led M. 
Chevreul to the conclusion that every coloured fabric should be tried by 
the same agents as those to which it will be exposed :—First, by air and 
light ; secondly, by wind and rain ; thirdly, every fabric destined for car- 
“ use must be submitted to friction ; fourthly, every fabric intended to 

washed should be tried by soap and water and water alone. 

The following extracts from the note-book of the writer of this article 
—notes made during the time he received the special permission of Louis 
Philippe to attend daily at the dyehouse and inspect the operations in 
pro may perhaps prove of some interest to many readers. To re- 
produce with correctness on tapestry any painting requires the employ- 
ment of an immense number of shades of colour, the obtaining of which 
is entirely dependent on the practised eye and skilful manipulation of the 
yer, who, in the proportions of the ingredients employed in forming the 
bath for any particular colour, has recourse more frequently to the “ rule 
of thumb,” so to scales and weights. It is therefore impossible to give 
the pounds and ounces of dye-wares used in most cases, the relative pro- 
portions of these to one another differing according to their respective 
qualities, and to the particular circumstances of the case. Both the silk 
and the wool dyed at the Gobelins are in skeins or hanks.—Art Journal. 





AN ANGLING REMINISCENCE. 


Happy is that man who lives in his recollections, and finds in the ve 
darkest days some memory of other days that were full of light and mirth. 
Such a man is never wholly alone, for wherever he may be, these reminis- 
cences come to him for companions, and dreaming of those Hay days, he 
loses sight of the gloomy present, and lives the happy life of old. 

I recall my memories best in the spring—on those soft, warm, sunshiny 
days which come like a blessing to the earth, and expanding hearts as they 
expand the germ beneath the soil, make the sluggish pulse of humanity 
beat with new joy and.gladness. To-day the spring has fully arrived—its 
suite of buds, and leaves, and grasses has wound into sight, and all things 
smile and look happy: to-day the air is pure and soft, and the sunshine 
lies like a benediction on the world. To-day I cannot but recall other 
springs and other merry scenes. 

Carrabas and myself had arranged it all days beforehand : we were to leave 
town on foot and go to an old immemorial lake, called by common mortals 
a pond, deep in the country, and there spend the day, or as much of it as 
we desired to, in angling. We started at five in the morning, I think,— 
possibly as late as six—after emptying each a cup of excellent coffee. In 
those days I kept bachelor’s hall, and nothing was easier than to coax the 
rich liquid from the ebon dust in my small coffee-pot: no wife was there 
to be called upon, thus early in the morning, to rise and “ get breakfast’’ 
for her sultan and his friend—no sleepy servants to hu n their tardy 
movements. The spurt of a match, the rattle of a spoon in the small gilt 
cup, the addition of a French roll and an egg—there was breakfast. r 
that a cigar, and with long fishing rods, slim and ta ring, on shoulders, 
we left town and struck into the green woods—the Marquis and myself. 

The Marquis? Yes, the Marquis of Carrabas—so we had dubbed him ; 
and now that he is far away among other scenes and faces, and hence 
will never read these lines, Tet me endeavour to trace briefly his outline, as 
with long swaying rod upon his shoulder, he went on through the forest, 
on which the first rays of the sun were rained in dusty yet liquid gold. 

Commencing at his lower extremities, Carrabas had on @ pair of mays 
slippers: this you may call foppish, but still there is much in extenuation 
to be offered. French boots with lofty heels, and fitting as tightly as a kid 
glove—is Pacalin your artist?—are bad things to walk in over rough 
ground ; they injure the foot, they are uncomfortable, lastly they are frail. 
Slippers, on the contrary, are very comfortable, have no heels, and if 
ruined by the tramp—as the Marquis assured me his were—cost far less 
than boots. So thus far there was nothing in Carrabas’s dress which an 
one could take umbrage at. Above the s — fell in artistically swell- 
ing folds, the tubes of a pair of yellow pantaloons--frog-colour was then 
the rage :--above, farther still, a rather fanciful vest nestled under a brown 
plaid coat, and surmounting all, a brown grenadier’s cap with tassel com- 
pleted the owner’s attire, and set off fitly the insouciant face beneath. 

Lazily singing that fine air from “JI Pirata”—and then “Old Uncle 
Ned” and “ Rosalie” and “ Elfin Queen,” we came to the pond. It wasa 
very old, a very noble pond—all overgrown with lilies, which waved their 
long broad leaves upon the gently moving surface : and as we approached, 
myriads of bright-finned fish glided with gentle motion beneath the green 
curtain of these lilies. It slept--this ancient pond—like one of those dim 
meres of Greece, the haunt of Pan and Oread and Dryad in the olden time 
remote from man and cities, in the vales of Arcady : it had slept thus from 
the times of Powhatan, perchance, and dusky warriors had, perhaps, drawn 
fish from it, and had their barbarous “ fries” upon its banks. Who knows? 

And so we came to it and “ loosed our shallop”’ from the wooded marge. 
The little boat had been attached to a huge oak root by a single Bp ; 
not locked up as is the wont of river boatmen, fearful of trespass ; 80 
we found no difficulty in loosing it, and paddled indolently out into the 
glassy water, and threw in roach and pike lines. . 

Upon the roach lines we had put balls of meal—you will find it the best 
bait for roach, friend angler—I should rather say, brother angler, since in 
the gentle art we are all brothers, from the shoeless urchin who wanders 
by the brookside with his pin hook and shapeless float—stolen from his 
mother’s yeast jug—to the scientific artist of mature years who whips ~ 
roaring northern streams, with jointed rod and reel, and killing artific 
fly. The bait for pike was different, as the hooks and lines and all be 
different. That was a small minnow whose diminutive back was ploug ne) 
up by an enormous hook, and the line above this hook was thickly coa 
with wire—rather in truth was wire itself, if I remember rightly. ‘at 

And so having thrown in lines we betook ourselves to conversation, } ‘: 
languidly, and laughing luxuriously at all things: the por ang over | 
water, the shadows lay on the surface, the winds came gently nutter e ; 
all the nee of nature eniled, and soemed to be 7 amused””—whether a 
myself, or Carrabas, or other oes not appear. | 

The soul,” maid the Marquis, eth thoughtfal dignity, as oe 
his hook a bright finned roach, “ the soul in its immortal yearning wel 
extraordinary circumstance that this fish should jump about co discontent- 
edly only because he is transferred from water to air: I am sure any rea- 
sonable animal re — so = own” 

“ j + an mai— a . 

“ The soul,” contaned the Marquis, thoughtfully, “or as the Greeks 
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called it, psuché, in its yearnings among the dim city haunts, often asks 
for some bars retreat as this, far from din and noise. I would never thwart 
those longings ; and it is my purpose to build on the shores of this fairy 
lake a summer cottage for myself.” 

“To fish all your days I suppose.” ia 

“No, my friend, to enjoy nature—you have a bite! 

I pulled up two roaches—two shining water-travellers who had taken my 
bait, and caused the bright cork to dart like magic beneath the surface. They 
came up flapping their tails, and gazing with popped, wide-distended eyes 
on Carrabas. Doubtless they had never seen pay waleg distingué in all 
their travels in the under realm. vee S — must st apes a — 
fish—a corresponding member, probably, of some scientilic society—tor 
even when he was oo ing in {a agentes of death, he kept his eyes fixed on 
Carrabas, and seemed to lgment bitterly wpe y rp! to take notes of 
his outward semblance : unfortunately he had left his memorandum book 
behind. 

The Marquis, leaning on his paddle, continued, thoughtfully speak- 





s— , 
“The immortal part of man,” said he, “ yearns ever for some retreat in 
the wilderness. My friend, I have seen the world, I have tasted all its 
multifarious pleasures—I find that a cottage ornée is the summit of worldly 
desires.” ; A 

“ Well suppose we include luncheon in those desires : I feel a lively in- 
clination to some,” 

“Tt is here,” said the philosophic Carrabas ; and unwrapping a roll of 
paper he revealed to sight a number of slices of excellent ham and beef 
pm small vessel resembling a basket, but bea curiously shaped. — 

“ Brandy,” said my friend, taking from his pocket a patent-leather drink- 
ing cup, flat, but easily opened, ‘the water of the pond is fresh, thanks to 
the stream yonder. Come.” 

And so we made an excellent meal; and thereafter lit as excellent a 
cigar which I produced. I took from my pocket also a copy of “ Walton’s 
Angler.” : J 

“A charming writer,” said Carrabas, leaning on his paddle ; “ listen 
what fine, strong English.” And he read aloud. “ 

“* You are to note that there are twelve kinds of artificial made fly to 
angle with on the top of the water : the first is the dun fly in March ; the 

y is made of dun wool, the wings of the partridge’s feathers. The 
second is another dun-fly ; the body of black wool and the wings made of 
the black drake’s feathers, and of the feathers under his tail. The third 
is the stone fly in April; the body is made of black wool, made yellow 
under the wings.’ Excellently written—you know I am a connoisseur, my 
friend.” : ; 

And so the time passed indolently ; reading, smoking, and talking, not 
fishing now ; it could not pass otherwise. Your cigar is a great promoter 
of the body’s ease—and indeed the mental ease also. Thus we passed the 
day—now on the water, now on the bank, singing, reading, idling—until 
the shades of evening began to fall upon the ol nd, and the birds waked 
up from their noonday ee sent their clear notes ringing through 
the forest. They hopped from branch to branch and seemed to greet the 
oncoming of the summer ;—the oriole, the thrush, the red bird, the pewit, 
all were happy it seemed in the great wood: through which the sun’s rays 
poured a mild and melting splendour. 

The long shadows began to steal across the water—the shadows of the 
stately oaks and haughty pines which stood like giant warders on the 
banks : the lilies stirred in the gentle wind and shook their leaves together, 
and a murmurous laughter came from them, which added itself, like the 
whisper of some fairy music, to the low sighing of the lofty pines. At 
times a rustling in the thicket told that a rabbit had risen and fled at some 
fancied noise—-and evening came on — 

‘Come, my friend,” said the Marquis of Carrabas, ending his duet from 
Norma, which had issued forth in a low whistle for some moments, “‘ come 
let us get into the boat again ; we have enough of Walton and the woods. 
Let us go yonder to that bosky nook, and try our luck again for pike.” 

Agreed, and getting into the shallop boat which lay upon the water 
like a dream, we glided gently onward over the bright surface to the spot. 
We baited our pike hooks and threw in; then quietly waited—gazing 
meanwhile on the lofty stems that stood in long rows upon the bank, lift- 
ing their heads to the lovely azure skies above—those beautiful skies 
over which floated from time to time small golden cloudlets, to the golden 
west. 

“ A scene,”’ said the Marquis, “ which calls to me many reminiscences of 





Africa, with unhappy Africans seized by main force, and partly 
with r Late Rater creatures trepanned by mere fraud—whereby that 
Spanish slaver was loaded, and carried across the Atlantic, through all 
the horrors of the middle passage, that cargo of human beings? (Hear, 
hear.) His noble friend opposite knew much better than he did what was 
the state of our relations with S on the subject of the African slave 
trade. It had been made illegal in Spain many years ago. In 1835 more 
measures were taken for the effectual suppression of that trade, and the 
introduction of slaves into the Havannah was reduced from 28,000 or 
30,000 per annum to 12,000 or 14,000. Under General O’Donnell, howev- 
er, it had again revived ; and the question which he wished to put was, 
whether any steps had been taken lately by means of our consuls to ascer- 
tain with whom rested the blame of these recent transactions? 

The Earl of CLARENDON said, he wished it were in his power to give 
a satisfactory answer to the appeal which his noble and learned friend had 
so eloquently addressed to him ; but he was sorry to say that the particu- 
lar case to which he had referred—though he it stood singly in 
point of extreme horror and atrocity-—-was by no means the only case of 
the kind which had come within the knowledge of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the present year. He deeply regretted to say that the slave 
trade was now carried on to a very co ble extent with Cuba. In 
relation to the peculiarly fearful case to which his noble and learned 
friend had referred, our Consab4jaishen! at the Havannah, who was exer- 
cising the most energetic and active zeal in his endeavours to check this 
horrible traffic, — that, under the penal laws of the island, or, at all 
events, under the interpretation of those laws by the local authorities, it 
was forbidden to follow ree pe apn negroes into the estates of the 
proprietors who had purch: them as slaves; so that the slaves, having 
been once conveyed across the limits of those estates, were secured from 
being rescued, though their landing might have been under the very eyes 
of the authorities. The horrors of the sufferings endured by the unfortu- 
nate negroes in the particular instance now brought under the notice of 
their lordships might at once be imagined when he mentioned that the 
vessel in which these 1,300 poor creatures were packed for their long voy- 
age was of only 400 tons burden (hear, hear) ; on the way an attempt was 
made by them to liberate themselves; in that attempt 200 of them were 
killed, so that only 1,100 arrived in Cuba, of which number our Consul- 
General, by the most determined and persevering efforts, succeeded in 
rescuing 300. (Hear, hear.) Her Majesty’s Ministers had, however, re- 
ceived from the Spanish Government the most solemn assurances that 
henceforth the treaty should be observed, and our ambassador at Madrid, 
Lord Howden, had been shown by the late Spanish Secre for Foreign 
Affairs a private letter from the present Captain-General of Cuba, assurin; 
him, on his word of honour, that he would act in a manner that should be 
satisfactory to the British Government in this respect. (Hear,hear.) He 
(Lord Clarendon) would only add that no effort on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should be spared to check, if ar A could not wholly 
suppress, this most iniquitous traffic. (Hear.) He believed that our own 
efforts would be more effectual than any treaties to this most desirable 
end, and he had the satisfaction: to state that the cruisers which we had 
placed on the coast of Cuba. to intercept slavers had already, within the 
present year, captured six of these traders returning home with their 
cargoes of slaves. (Hear, hear.)..An earnest appeal had been addressed 
on the subject by Her Majesty’s Ministers to the Government of the United 
States, and he felt quite certain that that Government would do its ut- 
most to prevent its flag from being degraded in the manner that had been 
described. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE paid a tribute to the efforts which had been 
made by General Concha, the successor of General O’Donnell, to check 
the slave trade into Cuba—efforts which had reduced the number of slaves 
imported into Cuba in the course of the year to 5,000. 

The conversation then dropped. 


THE OTTOMAN PORTE. 


House of Commons, Friday, May 27. 
Mr. DISRAELI, after some lengthened observations, put a question to 
the Government with a view to ascertain the state of our relations with 
the Ottoman Porte. The particular questions he wished to ask were,— 
Whether the English and French Ambassadors at Constantinople were at 
this moment acting in concert together ; if that was the case, whether 


cate to the House the general scope and tendency of the instructions 





my Ym ae ap halcyon time, my friend, when all the world was bright, 


and when the better portion of all natures rise and show themselves in the 
pure’’— 

“ You have a bite!’’ I cried. 

“T have!” 


And clutching the pole, Carrabas placed one foot on the boat’s side 
and tugged with might and main. Plainly a giant fish, and as plain! 
the hook was in his throat! Long time the Marquis tugged and wit 
great animation of mien; the fish just showed his huge fin—then dis- 
appeared again ! 

“Even in this crisis,” said the Marquis, eer: “the beauty of the 
scene is not lost on me. The yearnings of the soul—the cravings of the 
heart.”’ 

Unfortunate Carrabas! In making a change in his position his foot slip- 
ped, and he fell into the water! But he still held tightly to the pole: 
and when he had made his way to the bank, he had the satisfaction to pull 
out the monarch of the race of fishes. It was a huge fish with jaws like a 
steel trap, and he had half-bitten in two the thick wire. 

“You laugh at me,” said Carrabas, dripping with water, “ but the honour 
remains—does any aay | ’—of my victory.’ 

Thus ended our fair day’s sport. The clothes of Carrabas were soon 
dried, and we took our way, as night came on with slowly dying orange 
in the west, to town. The day had been gone through with pleasantly in 
sylvan idleness, and now recalling that bright day I see the old pond 
sleeping with its lilies far away, but not as far as pleasant Marquis Car- 
rabas! So ends my angling reminiscence— Southern Literary Messenger. 
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Kuperial Pavlianent. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 
House of Lords, Monday, May 23. 

Lord BROUGHAM rose to present a petition in connexion with the 
emancipation of slaves in the West Indies, and the policy of 1846 abolish- 
ing the differential duty on sugar,—a policy which he should never cease 
to lament and deplore,—from a most respectable planter, merchant, and 
prrpeiater in the city of London, Mr. Alexander Stewart, who stated that 
e had invested large sums of money in the purchase of freeholds in Ja- 
maica ; that he had been one of the most prosperous of planters, but that 
now the whole of his estates and securities were absolutely unremunera- 
tive; that not one acre of his land was he able to sell or in any way dis- 
pose of ; and that the entire of his property, which was the accumulation 
of his own industry, and to the enjoyment of which, therefore, he was en- 
titled, had been swept away. He attributed this in a great measure to 
the policy of 1846, and he had always argued, not only that such would 
be its effect upon private enterprise, but that the direct, inevitable, and 
immediate tendency of that measure would be the almost incalculable in- 
crease of the African slave trade. He did not think, however, that the 
steps which we then unwisely took were now to be retraced. It was too 
late for that ; but we might do all we could, and he doubted not that his 
noble friends opposite were, one and all, zealously and resolutely bent on 
doing all they could to accomplish that great object, the general abolition 
of the slave trade, the partial abolition only of which formed no little part 
of the grievances of our colonial fellow-subjects. It was with horror he had 
only lately seen it announced, as one of the ordinary articles of commercial 
intelligence, that a vessel had landed its cargo of human beings on the 


island of Cuba, and that out of her had been put on shore no fewer than 
600 miserable slaves. 


The Earl of CLARENDON.—There were 1,100! 

Lord BROUGHAM continued.—Eleven hundred! 
that there were 1,100 only aggravated his horror. 
had called upon his noble friend opposite to state wh 
received of the proceedings which were being taken by the United States’ 
Government against the “Cuban Expedition”—against that act which 
they all agreed in stigmatizing as piracy of the worst and foulest descrip- 
tion. He rejoiced to think that subsequent information reached them of 
that great Government of the United States having done its duty with 
respect to those pirates—of its having resisted the efforts of that mob 
urged on by a base passion for mere lucre—and of its having suppressed, 
he believed sncoeniie the Cuban piracy. Upon that same view, then, 
seeing that Spain would have looked upon that expedition as a manifest 
breach of the law of nations if it had not been suppressed by the Govern- 
ment of the State where it had originated, might we not now say that 
there was a worse piracy in operation—a grosser breach of the law of na- 
tions—and that there had been a crime and a piracy committed against 
that law still worse in its nature and effects than the Cuban expedition ? 
He meant that piracy whereby that vessel was loaded on the coast of 


600 was bad enough ; 
Three years ago he 
at information he had 


there would be any difficulty on the part of the Government to communi- | | 





which the Ambassadors were now fulfilling in Constantinople—Lord J. 
RUSSELL in reply said, that some time ago the British Government were 
informed by the Russian Government that the Emperor had d tched a 
special mission to Constantinople, in order to obtain a confirmation of the 
concessions which had been made in other times to members of the Greek 
church as to the holy places in Jerusalem. Her Majesty’s Government 
were informed, at the same time, that the Emperor of Russia had occasion 
to complain that former concessions had either been modified or withdrawn, 
and that he felt it necessary to have some security that those concessions 
should not be withdrawn, but of what nature that security would be the 
Russian Government had not specially stated to the British. The Russian 
Ambassador arrived at Constantinople, and certain circumstances occur- 
red which induced the Grand Vizier to feel considerable apprehension, 
and he consequently applied to Colonel Rose for the presence of the Eng- 
lish fleet ; but Admiral Dundas did not leave Malta, and afterwards 
Colonel Rose sent a steamer to Malta to Admiral Dundas to say that the 
presence of the fleet was not necessary. Admiral Dundas exercised a wise 
discretion, and Colonel Rose was perfectly justified in sending the second 
order to the admiral. Negotiations proceeded—Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe arrived at Constantinople, and was enabled materially to assist in 
enabling Prince Menschikoff to obtain a declaration, which was consider- 
ed sufficient, and to which the French ambassador offered no material ob- 
jections, it was hoped in London and in other Courts that the matter being 
settled, the mission of Prince Menschikoff would terminate, but it appear- 
ed that other proposals which Prince Menschikoff, according to instruc- 
tions, made to the Turkish Government were such that, although in the 
opinion of the Russian Government they were no more than were ni 

in order to secure the fulfilment of the declarations of the Porte with re- 
gard to the Holy Places were, in the opinion of the Turkish Government, 
and of her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople and of the Ambassa- 
dor of France, of a nature whith could not but be considered as dangerous 
to the independence of the Porte, and as infringing the stipulations to 
which all the great powers agreed in 1815. The last despatches from 
Constantinople were te the 9th instant. He could, however, state that 
there had been the most perfect concert and concurrence of views between 
her Majesty’s ambassador at Constantinople and the ambassador of the 
Emperor of France. He should say further, that in the present state of 
the negotiations it would not be consistent with the good of the public 
service to produce the instructions under which Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe had acted, but it would be the policy of Government to maintain 
inviolable the faith of treaties and the integrity and independence of the 
Porte. In conclusion, he trusted that the Russian Government would 
require no other securities from the Turkish Government than was com- 
patible with the maintenance of the full authority of the Sultan and the 
integrity of the Porte. 
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THE ENGLISH MILITARY CAMP. 


The formation of a military camp, though in other countries a regular 
incident of the summer, is in England so strange am’ occurrence as to cre- 
ate universal interest and curiosity. In the course of a few weeks 10,000 
British soldiers will be actually mustered ther in martial order within 
a short distance of the metropolis, and to the unusual magnitude of this 
parade will be added much more of the reality of military life that can be 
represented in Hyde Park or Woolwich. These troopsare to be encamped 
—that is to say, they are to proceed, as it were, upon field service, to take 
up their position on a certain ground, toc all a soldier’s necessaries 
along with them, to sleep in tents, and to go through as many of the inci- 
dents of a real campaign as can be imitated in this species of duty. Many 
of the scientific operations of war, too, will be practised at the camp. There 
will be mimic sieges, sham fights, nocturnal surprises, the construction of 
pontoon bridges, and the passage of the army over sheets of water, while 
every branch of the service will send its representatives to the rendezvous. 
When we remember the sensation created by an ordinary review, it will be 
easy to conceive the popular interest attaching to such an encampent as 
that projected at Chobham. 





_ It is not, however, for mere amusement’s sake that this design has been 
imagined. Its first, and, indeed, its sole object, is to communicate an effi- 
ciency to our defensive preparations by the experiment of actual practice. 
It is literally “ military exercise” on a large and practical scale. We pos- 
sess in this country but a small numerical force, and there is every reason | 
why this force should be made as effective as possible. For this purpose 

the troops should evidently be habituated to actin concert, accustomed to | 
move in large bodies and instructed by some kind of e ence in the | 
duties devolving on the respective arms of the service. They should also | 
be initiated in sundry operations of real campaigning, which cannot be 


| 





ground, together with e incidents of a bivouac, and its manifold ex- 


taught in barracks or ay te amy as long marches over or cmd 








pedients of cooking and lodging. Over and above advantages to 
the army at large, we may anticipate that many a useful lesson 
ing costume and equipment will be learnt at Chobham. Though 
ities of field service will be considerably softened by the prepatations now 
in progress and by the arrangements announced for the regular su of 
every military necessary, five weeks’ quarters on an common will 
find out the weak points of our present regulations. “Roldiers in mimic 
action from morning to night, with their own hutting and cooking to look 
after, will soon discover what is superfluous and what defective in their 
panes tyne meen et and a many questions, we 
suspect, about muskets and kna s 
eee ee psacks will receive their solution during 
The force intended to move into the camp next month will consist of 
four regiments of cavalry, including Guardsme and Light 


n, Dragoons, 
Denese Lous battalions of Foot Guards ; five regiments of the Line ; 
the Rifle Brigade ; several batteries of Artillery, and a detachment of 
Engineers. After these troops have been exercised in the discipline and 
a of the camp they will be replaced by others, until the part of 


our home force has enjoyed the advanta 
culties already encountered or foreseen ges of the practice. The diffi- 


are exceedingly interesting, and 
in themselves furnish the best justification for the exscriment, ike first 
apprehensions appear to have been felt for the horses, of which some 1,500 
or 2,000 will be in the camp. So little are our eavairy stables calculated 
to hee ayer fit for service that fears are really entertained ape 
the ts of five weeks’ duty upon them, especially “ the valuable ani- 
mals belonging to the Household Brigade ;” and, as there will be lo doors 
to the camp stables, the horses of these regiments are now grad- 
ually acclimatized to an evening atmosphere by the windows of the bar- 
rack stables being opened every night. In sinking wells for water it was 
found necessary to shore up the soil, and for this purpose fir timber, as 
being most conveniently at hand, was employed ; but it turned out that 
the turpentine soon affected the water and spoilt the whole process—a 
lesson worth eg ripe | in a day Of real service. Every regiment, 
again, is to carry and pitch its own tents—a manceuvre in which they 
have bably never been exercised before. It is expected, however, 
that after a little instruction from the Sappers and Miners, “even the 
Household Brigade’ will be able to lodge themselves. Certain 
es. moreover, of some distinguished corps, though extremely 
effective in St. James’s-street, are so visibly unsuitable to Chobham-com- 
mon that there has been some talk of leaving them behind—an am 
commentary, to be sure, on the wisdom which has hitherto kept them up. 
Reflections of some interest will be excited in those who can remember 
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g | the last encampment in these parts. It was in 1798, at a time when the 


assemblage of a large French army for an unknown destination was alarm- 
ing the people of England, that Bagshot-heath was selected as one of the 
places at which a mili force might be stationed. The situation was 
then, as now, recommended by the ness, and indeed the wildness of 
the country, combined with its proximity to the metropolis. All 

was arming, volunteers had been called out, and the entire of the 
nation was organized in corps of some denomination or other. des- 
tination of the French army proved to be beyond the limits not only of 
England but of Europe, yet the precautions were not discontinued. 
Bagshot encampment was maintained for some time, and so nearly is its 
place identical with the scene of the present more ey ne display that 
some of the huts of 1798 are actually included in the camp of 1853. 
There may possibly be some officers who will have taken part in both 
demonstrations, and who will be able, as living witnesses, to discern the 
contrasts created by an interval of half a-century. In 1798 we had plunged 
into one of the most terrible and protracted wars ever known, and most 
of the troops on marching out of camp quitted Bagshot for a service which 
never permitted them to return. The discipline of the army at that time 
was cruel in the extreme, its appointments were distributed according to 
favour rather than merit, its commissariat was ill administered, and its 
medical staff deplorably ineffective. In 1853 we can look back upon two 
French revolutions, one French Republic, and one French Empire, ac- 
complished without any disturbance of European peace, and the Chobham 
camp will assemble without a prospect of any but colonial service. The 
discipline of the forces has been mitigated by legislation and by opinion into 
a just and considerate rule ; every claim of the troops, both as soldiers 
and men, has received attention ; and the defects of the service are to be 
ooked for in jackboots and shakoes rather than in hospitals or magazines. 


‘What, in fact, was a reality of war in 1798 is now an experiment of peace 


in 1853, and truly fortunate may we consider ourselves in such a change of 
times. 


THE DERBY DAY AT EPSOM. 


The streets and squares of the metropolis exhibited at an early hour 
the bustle and animation that accompany the great metropolitan festival. 
The leading thoroughfares which debouche upon the Epsom road were 
thronged by sight-seers. At the Elephant and Castle, where four-in-hand 
coaches and drags, rejoicing in well-groomed horses, decorated with gay 
rosettes, pulled up as ata rendezvous to take up passengers, a large crowd 
was collected. Kennington-gate was another point of attraction through- 
out the day, and incessant were the demands upon the good-humour, as 
well as the activity of the toll-collectors. The weather was hot, and the 
sky cloudless; and a brisk and pleasant breeze gave the world such dis- 
tinct and positive assurance of a dusty ride by the ancient ways, that those 
who had determined to go down by the rail felicitated themselves upon 
their choice. The scene at the London-bridge station of the London and 
Brighton Railway had its features of interest, from the continuous stream 
of cabs, omnibuses, and pedestrians. The measures of the railway compa 
ny were so admirably taken, that all classes were able to choose their 
hour and their price. Passengers took their places without bustle or con- 
fusion ; and the trains were despatched at intervals as short as was con- 
sistent with — The distance was accomplished in less than an 
hour; and when the travellers neared the course and were able to track 
the road to the Downs by a dense cloud of dust which could be described 
at a distance of two or hice miles, they wisely came to the conclusion 
that whatever may be the agremens of a ride to Epsom after a shower, 
the rail in hot and dusty weather offers some incontestable points of supe- 
riority, which will always secure a large iaflux of customers under judicious 
management. 

Upon the Downs was assembled a vast concourse of persons, whose num- 
bers were unparalleled in the annals even of Derby gatherings. The 
Grand Stand, which contained between 4000 and 5000 iyo bloomed 
like a parterre, from the number of fashionably-dressed ladies who occu- 
pied the balconies. Seen from the roof of this building there was some- 
thing bewildering in the dense masses of human beings stretching away 
like a broad black belt, on both sides of the course, for half a mile to the 
right and left. Upon the rising ground, te the Grand Stand, were 
drawn up thousands of barouches, chariots, and other carriages. 
Clouds of horsemen hung upon the skirts of the hill to see the horses start, 
and moved from point to point in one phalanx. The good order, the good 
agen * — the sobriety of the vast assemblage were really something to 
be proud of. 

Let us enter the betting-ring. The confusion and din are distracting. 
Dukes, ex-Premiers, and belted Earls are rubbing noses with leviathans of 
the turf, professional betting-men, and blacklegs. Every man has his 
book to make ; and bets are offered and the odds announced in every va- 
riety of key, from a stentorian shout to a well-bred whisper. ‘You are 
wrong tolay against Orestes” (Baron Rothschild’s horse), says one turfite. 
“I tell you the Baron has set his heart upon winning. He has told his 
trainers that they may sack the stakes if they will only win him the race, 
and he has promised young Charlton £500 if he wins.” “Pooh! what’s 
the use of that?” was the reply. ‘As Frank Butler said to me, after he 
rode the Princess for the St. Taba’ ‘Tf a horse can’t go the , and 
hasn’t it in him, what can a jockey do?’” “Don’t lay West 
Australian,”’ whispered a gentleman in a green coat and white hat, to a 
young friend : “ the stables are all backing him.” ‘Do you want to bet 
against Umbriel ?” says another ; “I just heard Lord Derby take £1050 
to £100.” “ What an excellent joke it will be if we have a neck-and-neck 
race between Umbriel and Orestes. If the Baron’s horse wins, it will be a 
pretty piece of revenge upon Derby, for pitching over the Jew Bill.” 
“Yes ; the Baron would rather win ‘ the blue riband of the turf’ against 
Umbriel than take his seat in the House of Commons,” “Lsay, Smith, 
have you heard anything about Sir Mulberry Hawk? Screw loose, eh ?” 
“Yes; and I’ve just put up a notice on the board, that all bets between 
him and me are off unless he posts the money.”’ “Quite right ; he owes 
me afew hundreds on the Two Thousand, and if I lose to-day to him I 
shall transact a set-off.” 

The bell has been ringing for several minutes, the crowds have fallen 
back on each side of the ropes, and the police have obtained the most beau- 
tiful order upon the course. In a few minutes one horse and then another 
appears. The telegraph boards announce that there are to be twenty~- 
eight starters. Every eye and every lip begins to show something of 
feverish excitement. 

The “canter” is almost as iuteresting as the race ; for, in their short 
gallops up and down the course, you make the acquaintance of the favour- 
tes, and admire at leisure the beauty, pace, and action of the beautiful 
animals. Here are half a score of the finest horses in the world—not only 
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the aristocracy of the horse, but /a eréme de la créme of its haute noblesse 


—brought to the course in the most perfect condition that art and skill 
can devise, touching the ground as daintily at every step as if the air were 
their proper element, and they only touched the ward to show their 
light and elastic tread. These steeds look about them with fire in their 

seyes, and a strange intelligence. One might even fancy that their hearts 
beat with a new feeling of suspense and conscious power. A thousand 
voices exclaim “ There’s West Australian ; and a hundred thousand eyes 
anxiously follow the first favourite. Frank Butler puts him into a gallop ; 
but as he goes away up the course, some of the knowing ones shake their 
heads and cry, “ He is too fat in the hind quarters?” “That won’t do; 
he is too heavy to win the Derby !” «I don't like his gallop with bis hind 

legs ; he must have enormous muscular power to go the pace with such a 
weight of flesh!” The backers of the favourite were certainly discouraged. 

But there are two sides to the shield. By-and-by West Australian is seen 
galloping towards these critics, and exclamations of delight break out 

onall sides. “By Jove! that will do! How quickly and nimbly he picks 
up his fore feet! What most beautiful and action!’ Frank Butler 
came down the course at a terrific pace ; and the immense concourse saw 

that the favourite “had it in him,” and that something like that pace 
would win. The backers of West Australian breathed more freely, and 
felt re-assured. Sittingbourne, with his extraordinary length of stride, 
also satisfied his friends ; and if the course had been a quagmire, instore 
as hard as a brick, so a horse might have fi at the 
top of the betting-list. Umbriel had many admirers + his light and yd 
op and compact frame exciting expectations that he would be = in 
at the finish, which his admirable runn gamply justified. Orestes, Pharos, 
and Honeywood, were also narrowly scanned, and their beauty of propor- 
tion and condition tly admired. 
The horses now move to 1 the foot of hill, and prepare for a start. Race- 
gam are prepared to the proper focal adjustment. Ladies stand up in 
ir carriages, and sometimes, when their parasols intercept the view 
others, they gracefully close them, and prepare to endure the burn- 
heat of the sun. A preliminary cry of “Hats off!” runs along the 

Stand. Along the whole length of the course men are seen t 
exposed to the risk of a coup de soleil. Every pulse throbs quickly 

vast assemblage ; every heart beats with expectation. The sight 

ed painfully ; and the betting men fix a devouring gaze upon the 
which really seems to take in every movement of every horse in the 
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“They’re off! they’re off!” is an exclamation that rises to the lips of 
half a million of human beings. It was an excellent start. They went off 
well ther, and the gaily-coloured jackets and caps of the jockeys 
looked like a tulip-bed in motion. A few sheets from the Great Bed of 
Ware would have covered the whole twenty-eight as they wet over the 
At length the cries were heard. “‘ West Australian is falling behind ! 

Umbriel is well up! he looks as if he were going to win.” A few mo- 
ments afterwards the cries were repeated. ‘ West Australian is still 
behind ; he can’t win!”” In a few seconds more the horses had dropped 
down the hill, and at Tattenham-corner they swept round into that beau- 
tiful piece of straight and level running, where the race was to be really 
won and decided. The field were well together, and to the unpractised 
eye they seemed to come down the course like a thundering charge of 
cavalry. Just to the left of the Grand Strand a movement was seen among 
them. The horses were gathering themselves up to super-equine effort. 
The jockeys whipped, spurred, and almost seemed to be lifting the noble 
animals along. West Australian gathered up his fore-feet, and shot them 
out like lightning. Few things upon the turf have ever equalled that 
gallop of West Australian’s from the d stand to the judge’s chair. It 
was not running, but flying. Here the problem was solved how to com- 
bine the acme of fleetness with the acme of power ; and, while the speed 
excited amusement, the force inspired a sense of awe. But this remark- 
able horse was to win no easy victory. When West Australian drew to the 
front, Sam Rogers thought the time had come to show Sittingbourne’s 
prodigious length and force of stride. This horse compelled you to with- 

w your eyes for an instant from the favourite by the tremendous mus- 
cular efforts which he every instant made to gain upon the favourite. 
This, too, was not running, but leaping; and, if each stride of Sitting- 
bourne’s had been indicated upon the grass, and afterwards identified and 
labelled, foreigners would go down to Epsom for the next twelve months 
to see how an English horse covers the ground. Cineas and Rataplan were 
close upon the haunches of West Australian and Sittingbourne ; and few 
more exciting races have ever been run than the last hundred yards of the 
Derby of 1853. They swept past the cheering, excited, and half maddened 
crowd with the force of a whirlwind. But although West Australian was 
so closely pressed by his formidable rival Sittingbourne ; that the contest 
seemed at one time a neck-and-neck race between the two, not for an 
instant wavered the confidence of the crowd in the result. The Flying 
Pegasus of the Turf was never headed, and general shouts of joy manifest- 
ed the popular belief that the best horse had won the race. e heard it 
4 that West Australian had not sweated a hair when he came to be un- 

ed , 
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It was a proud day for Frank Butler, and not without its more sub- 
stantial rewards, for we heard that he was presented with £200 for win- 
ning the race, and that he received the promise of £100 a year for life from 
some of those to whom his success had brought wealth. It will beremem- 
bered that Frank Butler won both the Derby and the Oaks last year; and 
that Mr. Bowes, the owner of West Australian has now won the Derby in 
two successive years—last year with Daniel O’Rourke. In 1835 he won 
the Derby with Mundig, and in 1843 with Cotherstone. 

the race the pent-up crowds threw themselves into the course, 
which presented a dense mass of moving figures for a mile in length. 
Every eye was bright, and every pulse appeared quickened by the excite- 
ment. most taciturn sought relief in words ; and cries of rejoicing, 
congratulations, and laughter, were heard on all sides. In the Grand 
Stand, some of the winners ordered champagne to be opened “until further 
notice ;” and no questions were asked from those who were willing to quaff 
a bumper to the favourite, his owner, his trainer, his jockey, his progeni- 
tors, and all the members of his family. 

The other races were first-rate, but people were too much excited to 
give them much attention. Then began the journey home, and then 
might have been seen by any adventurous aéronant a dense cloud of dust 
extending in one un en line from Epsom to London, which it needed no 
mischievous lads to stir up, as they did, by attaching boughs of trees at 
judicious intervals to the vehicles. At Clapham-common, and along 
the Clapham-road, thousands of persons were collected to admire the white 
coats, blue Veils, and pardessus d’été, and to wonder at the continuous 
stream of vehicles, from the handsome barouche with its four greys to the 
seam) as pony and the lumbering Hampton-court van. m six to 
eleven o’clock p.m. the vehicles from Epsom continued to pass through 
Kennington gate, in one unbroken line ; and if we wrote for an hour could 
we give a more distinct notion of the numbers of horses, carriages, and 
human beings who left their avocations to participate in the great national 
ont Let the moralist who may be to condemn, remember 

t half a million of people were drawn forth from the murky and un- 
wholesome city to pass an entire day in the fresh air ; and let this be our 
apology, if any be needed, for the Derby Day.— London paper, May 28. 

——_.—_____. 


THE PUBLIC TEACHER ; PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 


Strange anomalies often arise in the respective relations of preach- 
to tion—of the lecturer to the lectured. Now and then a 
rigid tanical divine, whose chief peculiarity is the eloquent severity 
th he attacks the follies of his age, will attract an assembly that 

a milliner might study with profit if she meant her wares to keep up to 
the level of the fashion. In fact, the fair novelist who has lately obtain- 
ed so much celebrity by the tale of the “Wide, wide World,” seems to 
think that a want of harmony between the teacher and the taught is the 
best possible that the former has been successful, and quotes the grim 
val which Louis Quatorze bestowed on Massillon. “Mon re,” 


the Grand M ue, “j’ai entendu plusieurs grands orateurs dans 
ma chapelle ;J’en ai été fort content ; pour vous toutes les fois que je vous 
ai entendu j’ai été trés mécontent de moi-méme.” Sometimes the 


preacher goes so far as to think that the discrepancy will be ultimatel. 
removed by a self-adaptation of the hearers to the preesy ts contained in the 


Alas! those are generally vain. 
, pet red ge y vain. he fashionable de- 


having condescendingly allowed his discourses to take a place in the 
amusements of the season along with the Opera, the Ascot Row, and the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy, pursue their usual course as if nothing 
had ed. The last echo of the last thunder of the Puritan’s elo- 
quence died away; the Puritan has himself vanished, and his very 
pe ye. og ; While the cachemeres and the gorgeous bonnets remain 
potent as ever. 
The fashionable teacher of the present day is Professor Aytoun ; no 
Puritan certainly, but an excellent specimen of the Scottish ory, low- 
with enthusiasm for the traditions of his native country, eragutiites 
th the Jacobites of the 15 and the °45, ardent in his devotion to Sir 
Walter Scott as the chieftain of the po tico-poetical clan of which he is 
himself a worthy member, and capable of clothing his sentiments in elo- 


uent and forcible lan . Nevertheless, there is such a contrast be- 
tween the subjects of veneration in his lectures and the fair and fashiona- 
ble objects assembled in a brilliant throng before his eyes, that the posi- 
tion of the Puritan a /a mode is strongly recalled to our minds. 

Professor Aytoun is avowedly the admirer of what may be called 
“ savagery ” in poetry ; and the chief purpose of his lectures has been to 

ropagate his faith. The young lady, who, accompanied by her mamma, 

brought in the family carriage to the doors of the most fashionable rooms 
in Europe—to a region which combines the exclusiveness of the Faubourg 
St. Germain with the brilliancy of the Chaussée d’Antin—is taught that 
the poet who should awaken her sympathies is not he who sings of courtly 
conventionalities, but he who wildly lifts up the battle-cry and shouts 
the praises of the primitive marauder. Down with all frigid polish! let 
us have something unadorned, powerful, a little uncouth perhaps—some- 
thing that a strong-lunged rhapsodist might read aloud to a large rude 
multitude, and then, lo! we have the very essence of poetry. Dryden is 
out of date, and Pope is rococo ; so, of course, the natural as on to 
the artificial theory can be received without a great deal of trouble. The 
audience, therefore, go home perfectly satisfied to their fashionable din- 
ners, and while moistening the delicate entremet with the sparkling cham- 
pagne, sympathize aloud with the prowess of Regner Lodbrog and the 
crafty courage of “‘ Kinmont Willie. 

Professor Aytoun’s lectures are very eloquent and instructive, ial 
when he goes into certain details, and quits those generalities which are 
more fitted for the instruction of the class-room than for the enlightenment 
of such a highly educated and central audience as is assembled in Willis’s 
Rooms. Asa reader of Scottish ballads he is probably inimitable ; and 
as these are the poems which he evidently loves the most, so it is by these 
that he most awakens the sympathies of his hearers. But we think he 
would have done better he made his discourses less a vehicle for the 
promulgation of a theory, which to say the best of it is questionable, and 
which becomes so exceedingly embarrassing in the case of Elizabethan 
poetry, that when the Professor arrives at the old English dramatists he 
readily drops it altogether. The bard of the rude multitude, who cele- 
brates rude exploits, cannot suit the age of civilization ; and if we volun- 
tarily put ourselves in an epoch not our own to obtain the desired tone of 
primitive simplicity, we are just as artificial and far from our own nature 
as the laureate who takes his images from the Greek mythology. If we 
mean really to advance the cause of poetic art,—and that poetry is an art 
is beyond a doubt—the opposite doctrine, that every phase of society and 
every form of thought are capable of poetic expression, would constitute 
a far more wholesome creed than that which regards one state only as 
fruitful in themes and suggestive of proper treatment. That universal po- 
pularity is one proof of excellence we are willing to admit with Professor 
Aytoun, but not that it ie such an exclusive test as he would make us be- 
lieve. Certain sentiments, and still more certain perfection of form, can 
oy * be appreciated by the few of any nation; and it is surely one-sided 
to deny the poetical name to the accomplished artist, who, glowing with 
admiration for a class of beauty, produces a work which is the legitimate 
expression of his own taste and feeling, though his sympathies may not be 
those of the million.— Spectator, May 21. 
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THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY IN ENGLAND. 


6 

Tuesday (the 24th ult.,) being the thirty-fourth anniversary of the birth 
of her Majesty Queen Victoria, the day was ushered in with more than 
usual demonstrations of loyalty and respect ; owing, doubtless, to the re- 
cent event, which added another Prince to the long line of her Majesty’s 
successors. The Royal standard was hoisted at the churches of St. Mary 
Abbotts, Kensington ; St. Margaret’s, Westminster ; and St. Martin’s-in- 
the-fields ; at the Tower, Tilbury Fort, and the various arsenals ; the flag 
of the Commissioners appointed to execute the office of Lord High Ad- 
miral being hoisted at the Admiralty and Somerset-house. On the river 
the scene was peculiarly brilliant,and attractive, the various steamers and 
vessels below bridge being decorated with the flags and colours of all 
nations ; and the vast crowds of persons that choked up the numerous 
steamers en voyage to Woolwich, to attend the review, as also the launch 
(from Mr. Mare’s yard) of the Himalaya steam-ship, contributing much 
to increase the liveliness and bustle of the river. At one o’clock, a grand 
Seu-de-joie was fired in St. James’s-park, at the Tower, Woolwich Dockyard, 





of the day for a temporary excitement ; and, | office 


and Tilbury Fort. 

InsPECTION OF HovseHOLD Troops.—Ac cording to annual custom, the 
inspection of the Household Brigade took place on the Parade, St. James’s- 
park, at ten o’clock, in the presence of avery large assemblage. Precisely 
at ten o’clock the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Viscount Hardinge, and a 
brilliant staff, accompanied by H.R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, Lord Combermere, the Marquis of Worcester, Lord 
March, Lord Cardigan, &c., &., entered the ground and took up their 

ition in front of the Horse Guards ; the troops formed in line present- 
ing arms, and the united bands playing ‘God save the Queen.’ The 
evolutions then commenced by the infantry opening in single and double 
columns, the cavalry passing the Commander-in-Chief and staff in full re- 
view order ; the columns of infantry then took close order, marching in 
quick and slow time round the ground, when, having taken up their origi- 
nal position, the Commander-in-Chief and staff passed through the line of 
troops and inspected the various companies, the whole of which were 
under the command of Colonel Arthur Upton, of the Coldstreams, the 
field-officer of the day. At the conclusion of the inspection, Lord Hard- 
inge expressed to Colonel Upton his satisfaction and extreme approbation 
of the soldier-like bearing and efficiency of the several corps brought 
under his notice, and complimented the officers of the several companies 
for their rigid attention to such an important branch of the service. The 
Commander-in-Chief and his staff left the ground shortly before eleven 
o’clock, when the troops returned to their respective barracks. Lord 
Hardinge, the Duke of Cambridge, and the other distinguished persons 
present, then proceeded to Woolwich, to attend the grand review and 
field-day held there. 

The various members of the administration gave full-dress banquets in 
celebration of the Queen’s birthday. The public offices and private resi- 
dences at which these entertainments took place were all illuminated in 
honour of the occasion. After each of the inseuee her Majesty’s health 
was drunk with the warmest enthugasm. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, as First Lord of the Treasury, entertained the 
Duke of Cambridge and a distinguished party of Peers at Argyll-house. 
—The Ear] of Clarendon, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, enter- 
tained the ey re corps.—Viscount Palmerston, Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, entertained the Judges at Carlton-gardens.— 
The Duke of Newcastle, Colonial Secretary, entertained the Commander- 
in-Chief, the Master-General of the Ordnance, and others, at Portman- 
meng Chancellor of the Exchequer entertained members of the 

ouse of Commons, &c., at Downing-street.—Sir Charles Wood, President 
of the India Board, entertained the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of 
the East India Company, and others, in Chesham-place.--The Marquis of 
Breadalbane, Lord Chamberlain of her Majesty’s Household, entertained 
the Vice-Chamberlain, Lords in Waiting, and others, in Park-lane.—The 
Duke of Norfolk, Lord Steward of her Tiajest ’s Household, entertained 
Lord Foley, Lord Drumlanrig, and others, at Norfolk House.—Sir James 
Graham, First Lord of the Admiralty, the Master of the Horse, the Attor- 
ney-General and the Archbishop of York, had also State dinner parties.— 
The Gentlemen-at-Arms had a full-dress dinner at the mess-room, St. 
James’s Palace. 

The Marchioness of Breadalbane gave a grand ball in Park-lane, which 
was honoured with the presence of several members of the Royal family, 
and nearly the whole of the leading aristocracy in town—the company 
numbering upwards of 1100 guests. The Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess 
of Cambridge, and Princess Mary honoured the Marchioness with their 

. Their Royal Highnesses were accompanied by their illustrious re- 

tives the Heredi Grand Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg: Strelitz 

and the Duchess Caroline of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Dancing was kept up 

with t spirit until one o’clock, when a superb supper was served in 

<a hadtrot wholly on eee prttnge ey renewed, and the 
not w! at five o’clock. The Royal famil 

este ater two o'loe . y y retired 

The Ro avy Club of 1795 celebrated the annive of her Ma- 
jesty’s birthda. , at the Thatched House Tavern. The "Bail of Hard- 
wicke filled the chair, and was supported by above forty of his brother 


rs. 
Feasts were holden in most of the College Halls, at Cambri i - 
ag oy of + ae birthday. 4 ” — 

aminations in honour of the anniversary of her Majesty’s birth- 
day were more than usually brilliant, and the various devices in gas and 
in coloured lamps showed an improvement in good taste worthy of the 
oceasion, and indicative of the loyalty of those by whom they were dis- 
played. The rivalry of the club-houses and other public institutions, and 
of the tradesmen of the Queen, to do honour to the icious occasion, 
was productive of excellent results, and produced throughout the princi- 
pal streets at the West-end a most splendid and gratifying effect. no 
ormer anniversary of her Majesty’s birthday has the illumination been 





80 . The fineness of the night co-operated with the loyalty of the ex- 
hibitors, so that the great thoroughfares were crowded wale late hour 











with throngs of gazers and promenaders. Order was preserved by the 
police, who acted with judgment and forbearance ; and it is understood no 
accidents of any serious character occurred. 


en 


A Satoon ror Exportation.—One of the most extraordinary and in- 
teresting features of the present age has been the exhibition at Paris ofa 
saloon, executed by M. Sechan, for the Sultan Abdul Medjid, for his palace 
Beschik-Taseh, called also the White Palace. The programme given to 
M. Sechan by the Sultan was, to reproduce the European palaces, adding 
as much as possible the oriental style: sumptuous ornamentation, splen- 
did brilliant draperies of gold and silver, carpets, vast and magnificent 
furniture. The style of Louis XIV. has been chosen. From the room to 
which this superb work is destined, és seen, through nine windows, on 
three sides, the Bosphorus coasts of Asia and Scutari, the Seraglio, Theo- 
pana, the island of Princes, and the sea of Marmora; it is situate about 
two miles from the port of Constantinople. M.Sechan began by making 
a shell of strong timber which will be adjusted to the masonry of the 
room ; the ceiling is also of joists, vaulted with a cupola, the whole richly 
gilt and painted with arabesques and flowers, wreathed among balustrades, 
perspectives, &c., on a gold ground. The apartment, with the superb fur- 
niture, rich Lyons silk hangings, candelabra, furniture, &c., all lighted by 
splendid lustres, constitute a most gorgeous exhibition. The crescent, of 
course, holds its place in the ornaments, but the total absence of any liv- 
ing form makes it look dull ; a few figures, birds, &c., would greatly en- 
liven the ornamentation. The superb chimney-pieces are now executing 
in Carrara marble, in Italy. The whole has been packed up and des- 
patched, by Rouen, to be sent by sea to Constantinople ; M. Sechan will 
follow to see the whole properly arranged. 

















CROTCHETS AND QUAVERS. 
(For Two Nights Only.) 
R. ALFRED SEDGWICK, assisted by Miss DE FORREST, will give his Vocal 
and Instrumental Entertainment entitled ‘‘ Crotchets and Quavers, or Musical Notes on 
Manners and Things,’ and introducing the following Songs, Duets, &c. : 
Man THe Lire Boat. Tue Wisnine Gare. 
SMILING Faces. Katy Dar.ine. 
Sone or Seventy. SONG OF THE GRAVEDIGGER. 
** Hovsenoitp CLocK.”’ WANTED 4 GOVERNESS. 
Tre IRisuMan, Dyine Cup. 
Swiss MAIpENs, “You Know.’”’ 
CONCERTINO SOLOS : introducing ‘‘ Old Folks at Home,” and Sontag Polka Varieties—at 
the STU YVESANT INSTITUTE, 669 Broadway, on MonDay and Wepnespay Evenings, June 
13th and 15th, 1853. Admission, 25 ceats. Reserved Seats, 50 cents. 


Tickets can be had of Mr, Sepewick, 144 Amos Street, near Hudson ; and at the Institute 


FRANCONI'S HIPPODROME. 
Restoration of the Festivals, Games, and Amusements of the 
Ancient Greeks and Romans. 
RANCONI’S COLOSSAL HIPPODROME, with all its animated splendours—daring Chariot 
Races, Gorgeous Tournaments, Modern Field —_ and other exciting and novel Feats of 
the Stadium, the Course, the Arena, the Chase, the Tilting Ground, and the Parado, at 
MADISON SQUARE, EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING DURING THE WEEK. 
Prices or ApMission.—Boxes, 50 cts ; Pit, 25 cts. Reserved Seats, $1. Season Tickets, $50. 
Doors open at 2 and at 73¢ P. M.; Performances to commence at 234 and 8. 
The entertainments given if the afternoon wil) be equal in every respect to those in the evening. 
Children under ten years of age, will be only admitted for half price to the afternoon performances. 
The proprietors would caution persons from purchasing any tickets except at the Box (Offices, 
which are open from 7 P. M. until 11 P. M. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN-—-NOW OPEN, 


A" the Galleries, 663 Broadway, opposite Bond Street, from 9, A. M. to 10, P. M., daily—the 
Twenty-eighth Annual Exhibiti ining nearly 500 original works in Pai nting and 
Statuary (never before exhibited) by living Artists. 


B@> Single Admission, 25 cents—Season Tickets, 50 cents. 











Marriep.—On the 9th inst., at the Church of the Transfiguration, in the City 
of New York, by the Rev. G. H. Houghton, Augustus Van Cortlandt, Esq., of 
The Yonkers, to Amelia, eldest daughter of Robert H. Bunch, Esq., of Nassau, 
in the Island of New Providence, and sister of Robert Bunch, Esq., H. M. Con- 
sul for the State of Pennsylvania. 














To CorrEsPoNDENTS.—R. M. We thank you for your friendly interest and 
kind forethought. But do you know that any such scheme as you hint might 
procure us a lodging in the States Prison? After the late rigid and absurd in- 
terpretation of the anti-lottery law, in the case of the Art Union of this city, 
it behoves every one to be cautious how they fall within its fangs, even if the 
promotion of the Arts be an end in view. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1094¢ a 109%. 
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More than common interest attaches at the moment to the intelligence 
received from Europe, since the public has learned, by the arrival of the 
Liverpool mails of the 28th ult., that certain of the great powers are as- 
suming towards each other an attitude of determined hostility. And it 
is in connection with the long-pending Eastern question that uneasy feel- 
ings have again been generated. The Turkish government, plucking up 
courage from the assurances of the French and British Ministers at Con- 
stantinople, has finally rejected the imperious demands of the Russian 
envoy, forewarned that to submit to dictation as to its rights over its own 
subjects would be to put the finishing stroke to its small remnant of inde- 
pendence. Our readers will find elsewhere in print the amount of informa- 
tion hereon, vouchsafed by Lord John Russell to the House of Commons ; 
and it only remains to add that at the latest date, which is the 19th ult. 
Prince Menschikoff and his suite had embarked on board a Russian steam- 
er of war, and that he had placed his resident countrymen under the diple- 
matic protection of the Danish Minister. Still, however, he lingered in 
the Bosphorus, unwilling, naturally enough, to consider his mission closed. 
Nor will this delay surprise those who remember the insolent parade, 
with which this imperious messenger from the Czar declared to the as 
tonished Porte the haughty pleasure of his master. His pompous threats, 


adroitly urged during the absence of the representatives of France and , 


England—whom the Sultan had become habituated to consider as his nar 
tural protectors—came nigh to accomplishing their object. The Black 
Sea swarmed with Russian vessels of war, and myriads of her troops were 
said to be camped almost within call. But fortunately, we believe, for the 
future peace of the world, although vexatiously enough for the arrogant 
Menschikoff, the friendly counsellors returned to their posts. The result is 
seen in his temporary discomfiture, although we have yet to learn how 
the Emperor Nicholas will relish this declaration of independence—wheth- 
er he will still further probe the sincerity of the alliance in this instance 
between England and France—in short, whether, having advanced pre- 
tensions, he will peaceably draw in his horns, or endeavour to exact by 
force what has been refused to blustering. Paris seems to apprehend that 
his Imperial Majesty will be rash ; London confidently believes that he 
will be prudent. But then Paris, muzzled as to its domestic concerns, is 
in a fever of speculation concerning its foreign affairs : London, enjoying 
its prosperity and bent upon all sort of social improvements, is not dis 
posed to fret itself regarding possible contingencies. Nevertheless the 
somewhat abrupt departure of the Channel Fleet, destined probably to 
strengthen our force in the Mediterranean, and the summons of a Cabinet 
Council for a Sunday sitting, on the 29th ult., have afforded matter for 
much newspaper and club speculation, heightened by the rumour thas 
the French naval squadron has been ordered from the Bay of Salamis 
the Dardanelles. ; , 
We cannot attach any great importance to the suspension of diplomatic 
intercourse between the Austrian government and the Swiss Cantons. It 
has been often threatened of late, and has at length occurred ; but it is 
extremely improbable that the dispute will ripen into actual warfare. 
This modern mode of expressing mutual annoyance is after all a most 
convenient process. States quarrel, and ambassadors are recalled ; but, 
time lapses,and with it ceases the need of explanation or apology . Presently 
the diplomatists appear again on the scene, and at least this bloodless duel 
of punctilios is a cheap mode of satisfying the wounded vanity of nations. 
This remark, however, is or should be parenthetical, and in the total 
absence of political events at home, we return for a moment to the East, 
merely to express regret that later news, received from the seat of war in the 
Burmese Empire, is represented as unfavourable, though the details have 
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not come to hand. It would seem that there is a fatal truth in“ the Duke’s” 
remark, that Great Britain cannot be engaged in a little war.—As for the 
process of the Chinese rebellion or revolution, we dare not eater at length 
upon it, lest too much of our space should be swallowed up by those in- 
finite speculations on its possible consequences, with which the London 
journals teem. The accounts by the last mail are in some degree contra- 
dictory ; nor—whilst it is certain that the French, American, and British 
naval forces in the Chinese waters will collectively and individually af. 
ford protection to the foreign mercantile community, wherever on the sea- 
board its interests may be threatened—is it established as a positive fact 
that they will otherwise interfere. Rumours indeed prevail that assistance 
was to be rendered to the reigning Emperor, so far as regards Nankin 
and Shanghai; and it may have proved difficult to draw an exact line 
between protection and interference. At the same time it is improbable 
that direct part has been taken in the struggle. Such a procedure would 


_be at variance with sound policy, and with the declared intentions of the 


British government. The Times indeed, with its habitual tendency to 
look at all American movements from the most unfavourable point of 
view, suspects that the Japan Expedition is a mere blind, and that the pur- 
pose of acting as armed mediator in the Chinese civil war was long ago 
settled at Washington. There is such a thing as being too well posted up 
on foreign affairs. Our great contemporary is in that predicament. 

Home politics, we have already said, offer no salient points ; but specific 
mention should be made of that growing indignation which pervades the 
English mind, on the subject of the Cuban slave trade. Parliament busies 
itself therein ; and the press reiterates its threatening leaders. There is, 
it must be owned, abundant plain-speaking ; and the Cabinet of Madrid is 
distinctly notified that, if it will not cause the observance of its own 
treaties and listen to the voice of humanity as uttered through English 
organs, it will be left forthwith to its own resources in preserving Cuba 
to the Spanish Crown. The authorities of the Island must therefore look 
to it, that they do not play directly into the hands of the bucaneers. 

The going up of the sky-rocket and the coming-down of the stick seems 
to have been once more exemplified, in the metropolitan career of Mrs. H. 
B. Stowe. We can scarcely believe our eyes, when we read of the tame pro- 
ceedings that characterised her last appearance before the London public. 
It was on the evening of the 25th ult., in Willis’s Rooms, that an Address 
from the Anti-Slavery Society was publicly presented to the lady. But 
neither the cause, nor the person, nor the fashionable locality, could draw 
out any second aristocratic demonstration. Not a Peer, not a Peeress, was 
present. There were no Cabinet Ministers and no official celebrities. 
Even the Earls of Carlisle and Shaftesbury sent excuses ; nor did Lord 
Dudley Stuart, Charles Dickens, or Douglas Jerrold, find it convenient 
to attend. Whence this sudden quenching of a great light, we cannot 
answer, and have no inducement for careful research. It may however be 
a consolation to some of our readers, to know that aristocratic sympathies 
with the coloured brethren are not yet quite exhausted. The amiable 
Duchess who leads the hosts of fashion has changed the object, if not the 
subject, of her eccentric patronage. Her gilded saloons, so lately crowded 
with the flower of British Nobility, curious to see her who had told so 
piquant a tale of negro-dom, have been thronged again by a courtly 
crowd, straining their ears to catch pure negro minstrelsy. The heroine, 
this time, was Miss Elizabeth Greenfield, better known here as the Black 
Swan ; and if we do not on this occasion find the names of so many Cabinet 
Ministers in the list of attendants, as when Mrs. Stowe made her 
famous début at Stafford House, it may be said that the présence of the 
Duke of Argyll, the Marquis of Landsdowne, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord 
Mahon, Lord Granville, the Chevalier Bunsen, and the Bishop of London, 
conferred a certain éclat upon the new-comer’s Concert, which was 
lacking at Almacks’ when Mrs. Stowe received the complimentary Ad- 
dress. Philanthropy, in these halcyon days, isalways a la mode ; but the 
mode is notoriously capricious. 

The loyal and general celebration of the Queen’s Birth-day, and the 
great success of the Dublin Industrial Exhibition, are the only remaining 
it ms that merit the honour of leaded type. 





Although we are, of course, very friendly to the spread of newspaper in- 
telligence, we cannot but hope that the American fishers for cod and 
mackerel, who frequent the coasts of British North America, find little 
time or rare occasion for pondering over the journals of this city. Some 
of them—of the latter we mean-—-have an awkward way of expressing 
their dissatisfaction at the arrrangements made, during the last and pre- 
sent season, for preserving the fisheries for those whose undoubted property 
they are. One tauntingly asks the use of the supervising squadron—a 
question that would readily be answered by any of the craftsmen already 
mentioned. Another prophesies that the Yankee fishermen will devise 
some method for diverting the fish from their customary haunts. Buta 
third—the N. Y. Express—speaks in terms so reckless, so irritating, and 
so ungrounded, that we cannot allow them to pass without a protest. Its 
paragraph runs thus. 


Her majesty’s government have sent not one ship of war, nor two, nor three, 
merely, but a strong and powerful fleet, to the fishing grounds, to look after the 
“Yankee interlopers” there. That ship of ill fame, the Devastation, was on the 
ground several days since ; the war steamer Argus has now joined her, we see, 
and “‘the cry is, still they come.”’ If the summer = away without mischief 
growing out of this concentration of force, we shall be glad ; but as things now 
stand there is such a temptation for British officers to knock our fishermen about 


—- did last season, “‘just for the fun of the thing,” that we fear there is mischief 


As matter of fact we deny in toto the assertion of the Express, in re- 
gard to the occurrences of last season. On the contrary, it is fitting sub- 
ject for congratulation, that so little ill-feeling was developed at the en- 
forcement of suspended rules, and at the exclusion of American fishermen 
from grounds which they had almost brought themselves to consider as 
their own. Nor has the temptation, to which the Express alludes, any 
existence beyond that journal’s imagination. The “fun of the thing” is 
considered by British naval officers—and we fearlessly add by Americans 
also—as the very poorest of all sports; and if there be any thing more 
disliked in the service than the conversion of a man-of-war into a passen- 
ger-ship, it is just this inglorious and unpleasant duty of acting against 
poachers. If the Express believed all the cock-and-bull stories that find 
their way into print, from trespassers who have been warned-off, and have 
consequently made unprofitable cruises, we perhaps ought not to wonder 
at the sarcastic tone that it adopts. But that this is not the case is obvi- 
ous, since the general assertion is not backed up by individual proof: and 
we therefore take it upon ourselves to exhort our respected contemporary 
to be a little more reasonable in attributing motives, and a little more 
correct in its register of facts. 

Since our last issue also, under the head of “ Exciting News from the 
Fishing Grounds” (what a grand term is your exciting /), it has been re- 
corded that at a certain time and place a certain French cruiser did give 
chase to a certain Provincial fishing schooner. “Ah, the Britishers are 
not going to have it all their own way,” is the chuckling comment that 
accompanies the record. Now we are happy in the belief that if this ter- 
rible event did occur, it will produce no extraordinary excitement at the 
British Admiralty, in the French Department of Marine, or even at the 
seat of Government in Newfoundland. Such things are not unknown ; 
but there is a well-known remedy. We trust that the Express will not 
rob us of our peace of mind by magnifying this little incident. 


The citizens of New York are said to have made a determined effort, 
on Tuesday last, to rid themselves of the incubus of Aldermanic misrule, by 








approving a new Charter then submitted to the popular vote. The uni- 
versal discontent with things as they are was exhibited in the ballot, which 
showed thirty six thousand claimants for the promised reform, and thirty 
three hundreds inimicaltoachange. The triumphant reformers appear, 
nevertheless, to rejoice with trembling ; and a hope, rather then a confident 
expectation, is held out, that this great and growing metropolis may ere long 
cease to bear the reproach of being the dearest and the dirtiest of Capitals. 
Perhaps the details of the proposed Charter, as advertised during the last 
few weeks, may not have escaped the eye of those vigilant readers who 
pass nothing unnoticed ; at any rate itis worth while to remark how much 
has been done theoretically towards procuring an improved state of 
affairs. The assistant Board of Aldermen is transformed into a Council 
of sixty, to be elected, one in each of sixty districts into which the city is 
to be parcelled. In this alteration it is thought by many that the 
great element of improvement will be found. Then again the judicial 
power passes from the hands of the Aldermen, and even the appointment 
of the Police is to devolve upon the leading officers of the Corporation. 
The publicity which is to attend the disposal or leasing of all civic pro- 
perty is also an unmixed good ; and the ten years imprisonment or $5000 
fine, for any attempt at bribing the administrators of the city affairs, ought 
to scare the numberless offenders in this line, of whose malpractices so 
much has been said.—There is then considerable promise of good in the 
scheme, but the question is, how will it work? No one doubts that in a 
general way, an honest reputation is better than a doubted one ; but does 
the tone of public morals warrant the belief that electors will be more 
scrupulously nice than they have been? Does not the general prosperity 
tend to make men practically careless as to the amount of taxes which is 
drawn out of their pockets, aaa the manner in which their monies are dis- 
bursed ?—As for health and cleanliness, it is indeed time that something 
was done. Who would credit it, that some of the leading Merchants of 
this wealthy city recently signed their names to a petition, begging as a 
favour that the streets might be swept during the expected influx of visi- 
tors to the Crystal Palace? Abuse and protest having been essayed in 
vain, they have come down to suing in forma pauperis. 





Father Gavazzi—who was for a while a species of lion in this metropo- 
lis, but of whose comings and goings we took no note—has, it seems, oc- 
casioned a small riot at Quebec and another at Montreal. The former 
event occurred on Tuesday, the latter on Thursday evening, the Roman 
Catholics in both instances taking offence at something said in his anti- 
Papal lectures, and in both, the adventurous Padre being saved from 
serious personal injury, by the interference of the police and the arrival of 
a military detachment. It is qimoured, at the time of writing, that a 
trifling loss of life—if any may be called trifling—was the grave conse- 
quence of the outburst of popular fury at Montreal ; but we forbear to fill 
our columns with such particulars as the telegraph has brought us--the 
outline of the facts is sufficiently painful. In each city, a Church devoted 
to the service of God has been doubly desecrated—in the first instance by 
the violent denunciation of one sect of Christians by a self-constituted 
partisan of another, and in the second by a cowardly and ruffianly assault 
upon the man whose tongue was his only organ of offence., Answer to him 
—if any could be made—should have been made by the tongue or by the 
pen; and we cannot but pity the blind zeal of the infuriated Roman 
Catholics, who think to serve the cause of Religion by such mode of advo- 
cating the supremacy of their Creed.--As for the civic authorities, their 
conduct puzzles us. The inflammable nature of the populace at Quebec 
should surely have been foreseen ; but how, after the lesson there received, 
the same fatal ignorance should have been exhibited at Montreal, is mat- 
ter for surprise indeed. On this part of the subject we may expect to see 
public opinion loudly expressed; and we trust that Father Gavazzi may 
be restrained from any further speech-making, such as tends directly to 
rioting and bloodshed, but that if ruffians will break the peace, they may 
be shot down without weak compunction. / 





When next it moves to Toronto, the Canadian government purposes to 
be better accomodated, than it was on its first establishment in that city. 
Suitable buildings are to be erected, such as will be at once ornamental 
to that flourishing Capital, and economical for tenants who cannot occupy 
them for a long-continued term of years. Some of the Toronto journals, 
we see, on the other hand, are disposed ta, settle the qilestion of per- 
manency, by assuming that the Grand Trunk Railway will virtually con- 
federate the Provinces, and that then of course Toronto must have pre 
cedence awarded her. The one point is too knotty for us to attempt its solu- 
ionat this time, and the other is by far too delicate. Without reference also 
to any Federal union, there are some persons who would select a retired 
spot whereon to found a Canadian seat of Government, far removed from 
local influences. 

The papers before us from the same city contain lengthened accounts of 
the Installation of the Hon. J. Beverly Robinson, Chief Justice of Upper 
Canada, as Chancellor of Trinity College. The pleasing ceremony took 
place on the 3rd inst., in the presence of the Lord Bishop and a host of 
dignitaries. The venerable and excellent Prelate received in the course 
of the day a compliment that must be very dear to him, in the immediate 
founding and endowment of a £30 per annum Scholarship, to bear the title 
of “the Bishop Strachan Jubilee Scholarship,” in allusion to his Lord- 
ship’s ministration in Canada having been extended to half a century. 
—The liberal spirit indeed seems to have been laudably in the ascendant. 
It was determined that Trinity College needed a further fund of £5000, 
two thousand of which were at once subscribed. 





We notice with all sympathy and regret that an accident occurred to 
General Scott on Wednesday night, which has caused him some pain and 
uneasiness. In stepping from the curb-stone of the Fifth Avenue into the 
carriage road, he missed his footing, and fell heavily to the ground. The 
result was a very violent contusion of the arm, and some inconvenient 
scratches of the face. 


A new Rail-road Act has been reported to the Connecticut Legislature, 
intended to operate as a check upon rail-road accidents. The restrictions, 
obligations, and penalties imposed, are exceedingly stringent and severe. 
If it become law, travelling will lose something in speed in order to gain 
in safety. As we have often said, we believe that the public generally pre- 
fer the fast pace, unless they be under the momentary effects of some fear- 
ful and very recent accident. 


ARRIVAL OF LORD ELLESMERE. 

Her Maj esty’s ship Leander, of 50 guns, under command of Captain 
George St. Vincent King, arrived at this port yesterday from Plymouth, 
after a passage of thirty days. She brings, as is well-known, the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Ellesmere, who heads the Commission appointed by H.M. 
Government to attend the opening of the New York Industrial Exhibi- 
tion. His Lordship is accompanied by Lady Ellesmere, by his two daugh- 
ters the Ladies Alice and Blanche Egerton, and by one of his sons. He 
will take up his temporary abode at the Clarendon Hotel, and will, we 
presume, occupy his time until the opening of the Crystal Palace, in a 
tour through a portion of the United States and Canada. Four of the 
other Commissioners have also arrived here, namely Sir Charles Lyell, 
Professor Wilson, and Messrs. Whitworth and Wallis. Mr. Dilke is ex- 
pected by the Collins’ steamer, to-day or to-morrow. 











trim. She fired a salute in coming up the harbour, which was returned 


from Governor’s Island. We annex a list of her officers. 


: Capt., Geo. St. V. King.—Lieuts., Charles H. May, J. De @ourcy A. Agnew, 
Fred. W. Gough, Sir Henry Blackwood, Bart., and Colin A. Campbell-—Cagt 
0) ae Charles Miller.—Sec. Lieut., R. J. H. Douglas.—Chaplain, 

- Belgrave, B.A.— Surgeon, W. Robertson, M.D.—Purser, Wm. P. Carrigan. 


New York Yacur Civs.—The second day’s sport, on Friday the 3rd inst., 
was marred by the failure of the breeze in the afternoon. The distance therefore, 
from Robins’s Reef round the Light Ship and back, was not completed within 
the limited time, ten hours. On the following day the contest was renewed, the 
contending vessels being the Una, the Sport, the Alpha,and the Cornelia. 
Their tonnage «cc. has been already given. The three first named won the prizes 
of their respective classes, the Una alone having a competitor. She was firs 
in, followed in order by the Cornelia, the Alpha, and the Sport. 





CRICKET. 


New York versus Sr. Grorcr’s Cuvs.—A match at this ever-attractive 
game, between the above clubs, has now been an annual affair for some nine 
years past, since the New York Club was first established. By the members of 
each, and by many of the outside lovers of the game, in and about New York, 
these friendly jousts are looked forward to with anxiety. Match days are re- 
garded as dies fasti, days when all business is made subservient to pleasure ; 
when Pearl, William, and Water Streets are deserted for Hoboken and the Red 
House ; when rulers and yard-measures give place to bats and wickets; when 
business, in fact, is bowled out, without making a single score. To many, both 
players and those also who live in tents and look on, the day comes charged with 
many cricketing recollections, more or less remote—recollections of school-boy 
days spent three thousand miles away, when bats and balls were considered the 
incarnation of enjoyment—recollections, not so far removed, of more athletic 
contentions when Club met Club, on the banks of the Don, the Trent, the Sheaf, 
and the Avon—and to some, perhaps, of the never-to-be-forgotten day, when, 
within the sacred precincts of Lord’s or the Oval, they stood up amongst 22 
country héroes against the slow science of Clarke, or against Fellowes, the de- 
liverer of “ rippers.” 

Wednesday last, the Match day, was ushered in without a cloud ; and we are 
certain that never did a parcel of urchins freed from the domination of horn- 
book and ferule turn out of school more thoroughly bent on enjoyment, than did 
the crowd out of the Harlem cars, at 109th Street, on the morning of the day. 
The weather promised well, not too hot, with a nice breeze blowing from the 
North West. The feeling (if there was any betting, we believe it was only for 
bottles of pale ale and matters not worth recording) seemed to be in favour of 
the New Yorkers. Though vanquished for the last two years, they had not 
been discouraged, but had taken particular care, both by close practice and the 
selection of their eleven, to prevent further defeat. Wickets were pitched soon 
after 11 o’clock, and play—with the exception of a dining intermission—kept 
up till 7 p.m. 

St. George led off by putting Messrs. Waller and Blackburn at the 
wickets, and these two commenced an active copartnership, during which 
Blackburn made a fine 6 hit, to the leg, till fate placed Waller’s ball, by a mis- 
judged hit, in the hands of Castle. Emmett succeeded him, and the score had 
reached 40, with the loss of one wicket, when Sams lowered Blackburn’s stumps, 

nd then"in quick succession, ably assisted by Cuyp, the wickets of six good 
men, without any runs, the innings finishing with a score of only 61.—The New 
Yorkers then went in; and the score, after the quick disposal of Messrs. Sams 
and Sharpe, was run up by the hard hitting of Messrs. Harvey and Fletcher to 
something over 80. These two being disposed of, the remainder vacated their 
stumps, with a final score of 125.—Second Innings. The St. George went 
in and out nearly as fast as in the previous innings, till towards the close of the 
day, when by more steady play their game was rather pulled up ; and time, 
called at 7 o’clock, found them with one wicket to go down, 16 ahead of their 
opponents. 





Play was resumed again on Thursday, at 2.30 p.w.; and the 16 was increased 
to 32, when Dixon was beautifully caught out by Sams, Waller carrying out his 
bat. ‘Lhe $2 was obtained by the New York Club, with the loss of only 2 wick- 
ets, victory remaining theirs, with 8 wickets to go down. 

ST. GEORGE. 


First Innings. Second Innings. 





Blackburn ....b.Sams.... .......... ee Aire 2 
Waller..i....¢,. c. Castles, b. Cuyp... .. . | a Pe eee 36 
Emmett ....... CS) ee a cs want TERRE oy. 0 
Comery ....... OS’ RRR or. ks c. and b. Sams ...... 1 
Wright ....... Rees Cee per |. BRE 16 
Burnett .......c. Cuyp, b. Sams ...... Re ON RRA Se 0 
| eee oe c. Dockeray, b. Cuyp .. 0...... 5 RN 0 
Tinson......%% 30) Sno tree ce Reza 2 PU oc dec dyes: 
Dixon.........¢. Barclay, b. Sams.... 0...... c Sams b. Cuyp ....15 
White i5)..:.8.. RTE ee ee ke re ae 
Hindaugh..... BOG OME 66 oo cin es ceees ant vcs REN o.oo gee nas I 
WEN iPad. Mak as oye Sgnoabss duo's PWG nk 4 s Bis on GNod nag mee at 16 
Leg Byes .... 2... ses c eee eeccecees Bites is -yaeveumel Maen 3 
, Aer rere ee Woe cc's nae wtigs Jee Naa aie 1 
61 95 
NEW YORK. , 

First Innings. Second Innings. 
Sharpe........ FUD OUE.......6--605-- ; ere eT ee Pe 
Harvey ....... b. Waller .......,..--- ree b. Comery......45. 0 
Sams......... leg bef. wicket ........ 8... . Be Camas... cass 10 
Fletcher...... "RR 38 
Higham....... SS Pree Te 0 
Dockeray . . .b. ‘el c. Hindhaugh.16...... net: GR. 6<i.ct dvav® 4 
Rickerby...... b. Waller .........---- 0 
Orem... es dea b. Comery .......----- 3 
Cupp .. aides b. Comery .....- Jenene 0 
Barclay ....... c. Comery, b. Wright .. 3 
Castles ....... ee erro 8 ’ 

Wide balls ........------eseeeee Bye disdice ngs » dns eb aeons 0 
eR eee ee Pe ere 6 
125 . 32 


St. George’s have been in this case vanquished, and we must say, with one 
or two reservations, deservedly so. Their fielding was extremely careless, show- 
ing much want of practice, and contrasting greatly with that of the New York- 
ers, amongst whom Barclay as wicket-keeper, and Fletcher as long-stop may 
be particularised. The bowling of Sams also puzzled St. George. It was its 
first appearance, and certainly entitles him to be amongst the first on this Con- 
tinent, and if not first, yet in the very first line amongst Old Country practition- 
ers. The batting calls for little notice, except that of Waller, whose score was 
achieved in good cricketing style, chiefly by ones and twos, which would have 
induced Clark to rub his hands, and Pilch- to exclaim, “ This is cricketing, 
gentlemen.” 

The greatest good feeling pervaded the whole affair ; in fact, it only requires 
meetings of this sort, to make cricket much more generally played than it is now 
about New York. We understand the return match is to be played in Septem- 
ber, shortly after the much-looked-to Canada match, on which latter eccasion 
an eleven, selected from the two clubs will, we hope, successfully engage the at- 


tention of our northern friends. 
eee 


GLEANINGS. 


Great Industrial Exhibitions seem likely to become the common fact of 
the age. A movement is, we see, making in Scotland to get up such a 
“= in the metropolis of that oantey, which may be made to fall in 

854 between the Irish and American Exhibitions of the = year and 
the French Exhibition of 1855.——It is proposed to ish, in a series, 
the Thieves’ Calotypes, after they have figured in the Hue and Cry, under 
the title of “ Constables’ Miscellany.” Punch suggests this as “a taking 
title." Strawberries have been selling in the streets during the week, 
at four cents per basket._—The second volume of a very interesting book 
has just been published at Leipsig viz., “An Account of the Different 
Languages of the German People, by Herr von Firminech. It contains 
491 German dialects ——The first stone of a ificent hall, intended for 
the use of the Hull Literary Society and Hull Library has been laid by 
the Earl of Carlisle, assisted by Lord Londesborough.——The i! on 
foreign books imported into Great Britain last year amounted to £7,525. 
It is certainly a singular fact that such a literary Cabinet as the present 
has not abolished this duty——What the Times will gain by the remission 
of the half-penny stamp tax on supplements may be estima by the figures 
ofa recent Parliamentary return. During ’52 it paid for such 





The Leander is anchored off the Battery, and appears to be in excellent | 





£22,187 10s., while the Morning Herald paid but £20 16s. 8d. and 
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Daily News the same.——The Cairo and Alexandria railway is expected 
to be opened in November.—-The judge of the County Court, held at Bury, 
in England, has decided not toallow payment for liquor supplied after a 
person hag become drunk. In one , where a considerable sum 
was claimed on an ale score, he reduced it to 1s. 6d., supposing = this 
sum expended on ale would be sufficient to make a n drun 
There is a man down east, rather a facetious chap, whose name is New. 
He named his first child Something ; it was Something New. His next 
child was called Nothing ; it being Nothing New.——We are following in 
the footsteps of New Orleans. Sunday on a large scale are now 
advertised, at which there is not the 40 pretence of Sacred Music 
forming the attraction. A programme is before us, filled with waltzes, 
polkas, quick-steps, and operati¢ chorusses.—From Jenny Lind to a beard- 
el woman isa tumble from the sublime to the ridiculous ; the latter is Mr. 
Barnum’s latest speculation. He has the candour, however, to confess 
(in advertisements) his doubts as to the credulity of the public, and there- 
fore recommends all the world to see the sight and judge for themselves! 
——The trip from New York to Charleston has been accomplished in 
forty-eight hours by. the fast steamer, James Adger, of this port. 
——tThe present area of the city of New Orleans will hardly fall short of 
forty square miles———The Obelisk of Luxor is to be removed from the 
Place de la Concorde, in Paris, to the court-yard of the Louvre—— 
“ Dwelling houses, cavalry barracks, and a church,” all of iron, are at 
t being manufactured in Birmingham, and are destined for Australia. 
veral hun s of the iron houses for the same place are being made at 
Smethwick.——The Protestant Association is in debt £400. It considers 
that Lord John Russell, in the inspection of nunneries has “ tar- 
nished the glory of his house.”——Thirty thousand letters and fifty-thou- 
sand ne were despatched from England to Australia by the last 
mail, vid India——The singing clubs have been dissolved throughout the 
Electorate of Hesse-Cassel__——Workmen are en, in renovating the 
ornamental work and casting of that portion of the front of Buckingham 
Palace immediately over and adjoining the principal entrance. The 
operation has been considered necessary in consequence of it having been as- 
certained that much of the stone work was in the first stage of decay—— 
Captain Beckman, who visited England last summer, in charge of the 
Swedish yact Sverige, is now building a new — at Gothenburg, which 
may be expected in England in the course of the ensuing season——No 
ice have this season been seen on the Atlantic by packet ships. It 
is dered as an evidence that the winter in the Arctic regions has been 
very severe and protracted.——Sir J. W. Ramsden, Bart., the new M.P. 
for Taunton is the youngest member in the House of Commons (being only 
twenty-one years of age) : he is said to be one of the wealthiest commoners 
in England.—tThe mother of the Sultan died on the Ist ult.: her age 
was about fifty. She has always been known asa most amiable woman, 
and was greatly beloved by her son. She was originally a Circassian 
slave——Punch says that the poultry mania may be defined to be a mor- 
bid tendency to brood over chickens.——It is generally reported that Lord 
Lurgan is to be united in marriage to the daughter of Lord Kilmaine, 
Glaston House, Westmeath. —— It is rumoured that Mr. John Ball, M.P., 
is to receive the appointment of Chief Commissioner of Income-tax for Ire- 
land, at a salary of £2000 a year——His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Genoa, who has just arrived in Paris from Turin, is expected shortly to 
visit England.——T he Queen will probably visit the Dublin Exhibition 
en route to Scotland.——After an enquiry lasting 14 days, Mr. Sergeant 
caw and Mr. Fagan have been declared duly elected for the city of Cork. 
——The Westfield (Mass.) liquor agency has sold $1,700 worth of liquor 
during the last year—all for medicine !——“ A a ee was 
made the other day in the Basiiica of Lateran at Rome. Those who are 
acquainted with the locality, will recollect that Pope Martin V. lies buried 
in the nave. The body having to be removed in consequence ofcertain 
architectural repairs in progress, the coffin was opened in the presence of 
the Chapter. To everybody’s surprise, nothing was found but the bones 
of Martin V.; the rings, the gold and silver chalices, the tiara, all studded 
with precious stones, had disappeared. Their existence in the coffin had 
been verified about fifty years ago.”——Some idea of the enormous traffic 
between the northern ports of Ireland and Liverpool, may be formed from 
the fact, that within the last twelve months there were exported from the 
small port of Dundalk, for that place 40,000 pigs, 10,000 head and horned 
cattle, 24,000 firkins of butter, and 55,000 crates of eggs——The Adelphi 
Theatre at Edinburgh has been burnt down.——M. Madiai and his wife 
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regiment only to that country to serve in the room o 5 g antry, 
under the ae of Lieut-Col. Forester, and the 81st Royal Lincoln Volun- 
teers, under the command of Lieut.-Col. Farrant, both under orders for service 
in India. The 2lst Royal North British Fusileers, under the command of Lieut.- 
Col. Ainslie, at present stationed at Hull, is the regiment appointed to proceed 
to Dublin, for service In Ireland, in the room of the above-mentioned regiments. 
It is said that Lieut.-Col. Forester is about to retire. 


Navy. 


“ENTS.—Captains, the Hon. Henry Keppel, who recently commanded 
om leona, 54, on the East Indian station, to command the St. Jean d’ Acre, 
101, new screw-steamship, with engines of 650-horse power ; the Hon. Charles 
G. J. B. Elliot to command the Sybille, 40, both commissioned at Devonport.— 
Commanders, F. B. P. Seymour to command the Brisk, 14, screw steam-sloop of 
250-horse power, commissioned at Devonport ; Peter Cracroft to the St. Jean 
d’ Acre.—Lieuts., E. W. Turnour, A. J. Kingston, Allen Bathurst, H. W. Com- 
ber, and J. W. Pike, to the St. Jean d’ Acre; J. E. Bickford and F. Park to the 


In consequence of the present quiet 


f 








soa through Pont-du-Var lately on their way from Hyéres to Nice, 
m whence they were to proceed to take up their residence at Geneva. 
——mM. Mazzini has, it is said, arrived in England, and is now in London. 
——tThe Marquis Dalhousie, it is said, returns to England immediately on 
the close of the war in Burmah, and it is probable that the demise of the 
Marchioness may hasten his departure from India. 





Cou@niaL INDEPENDENCE AND Home Economy.—We learn from the 
Prince Edward Islander that the British Government have determined 
to remove the troops from Prince Edward Island before the winter sets 
in, and that they have decided also, to divest the Island of its military 
stations. 


oo 


Appointments. 


The Queen has appointed the Earl of Home to be Keeper of the Great Seal, 
and Lord Panmure to be Keeper of the Privy Seal, for the kingdom of Scotland. 
—Lord Augustus Loftus, H. M. Secretary of Legation at Stuttgardt, is trans- 
ferred to be Secretary of Legation at Berlin, in the room of H. C. Howard, Esq., 
now H.M. Minister to the Brazils.—Mr. B. Murphy is appointed Vice-Consul at 
Alexandretta, in the room of Mr. W. B. Neale, appointed Consul at the Pirzus. 


Army. 


War-Orrice, May 27.—Rl Me of Horse Gds; R M L W Bulkeley, to be Cor, 
b-p, v Leslie, pro. Ist ; Lt Webster, from 10th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v W 
Harrisson, app to 10th Lt rues; Lt Webster to be Adjt, v Harrisson, app to 
10th Lt Drags. 6th Drags; H Timson, to be Cor, b-p, v Jones, pro. 10th Lt 
Drags; Lt Harrisson, from Ist Drags, to be Lt, v Webster, app to Ist Drags; 
Cor Dyne to be Lt, b-p, v Harrisson, who ret. 14th Lt Drags; Lt-M‘Mahon, to 
be Capt, b-p, v Garratt, who ret; Cor Leith, to be Lt, b-p, v M‘Mahon; Ens 
Chadwick, from 25th Ft, to be Cor, bp v Leith. Ist Regt of Ft Gds; Ens and 
Lt Barnaby to be Lt and 5 a bp, v the Hon M Sackville-West, who ret; R W 
Hamilton, to be Ens, b-p, v Burnaby. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds; Lt and Capt 
Cumming to be Capt and Lt-Col, b-p, v Vernon, who ret; Ens and Lt Bouverie 





to be Lt and Capt, b-p, v Cumming. Scots FusilierGds; Ens and Lt Bulwer to 
be Lt and Capt, b-p, v J F Peel, who ret; Sec-Lt Gregory, from 60th Ft, to be 
Ens and Lt, b-p, v Bulwer. 1st Ft; Ens Rudd to be 


t, b-p, v Phillipps, who 
ret; M J O'Connell, to be Ens, b-p, v Rudd. 7th Ft; Capt Rose, 
to be Capt, v Whitehead, who ex. 15th Ft; Lt Turner to be Capt, b-p, v Wil- 
kinson, who ret. 22d Ft; Ens Grahame, to be Lt, b-p, v F G Moore, who ret; 
Ens Carter, from 44th Ft, to be Ens, v Grahame. 17th Ft; Surg Cruickshank, 
MD, from 52d Ft, to be Surg, v Cowan, who ex. 25th Ft; G G Lewis, to be 
Ens, b-p, v Chadwick, app to 14th Lt Drags. 30th Ft; Lt Robertson, from 42d 
Ft, to be Lt, v Bennett, who ex; Paymaster Fitzgerald, from 2d Batt, 60th Ft, 
to be Paymaster, vy Macdonald, dec. 39th Ft: Lt Tinley to be Capt, w-p, v Bvt- 
Maj Campbell, who ret upon f-p; Ens Foster to be Lt, wp v Tinley; j-Maj 
Powell to be Ens, w-p, v Foster. 42d Ft; Capt Whitehead, from 7th Ft, to be 
, ¥ Rose, who ex; Lt Bennett, from 30th Ft, to be Lt, v Robertson, who 
ex. 43d Ft; Maj Baillie, from h-p Unatt, to be Maj, ¥ Bvt Lt-Col Fraser, who 
Fae the Hon PE Herbert, to be Maj, b-p, v Baillie, who ret; Lt the Hon 
H W C Ward, to be Capt, bp, v Herbert; Ens the Hon B R Pellew, to be Lt, 
b-p, v Ward; P Mitford, to be Ens, b-p, v Pellew. 44th Ft; H A H A Anson 
to be en ee TM Carter, app to 22d Ft. 52d Ft; Maj Campbell to be Lt-Col, 
w-p; Bvt-Maj Vigors to be <5. Campbell. To be Capts w-p; Lt Synge; 
lt cote; Capt Hewitt, from 18th Ft, v Vigors. To be Lts w-p; Ens Hal, 
«ory! Lt Flam » from 18th Ft; Lt Canavan, from 18th Ft; Lt 
Ellis, from 18th Ft; Lt Quil, from 80th Ft; Lt Eteson, from 18th Ft; Lt Gib- 
bons, from 18th Ft; Lt Smith, from isth Ft; Lt Graves, from 18th Ft. To be 
Surg; Surg Cowan, MD, from 17th Ft, v Cruickshank, who ex. To be Assist- 
Surgs; Assist-Surg Cameron, MD, from Staff; Assist-Surg Fox, MB, from Staff. 
60th Ft; J J Phillipps, to be Sec-Lt, b-p, v Gregory, pro in Scots Fusilier Gds. 
Tist Ft; Sec-Lt Northey, from 87th Ft, to be Ens, w-p. Sist Ft; Maj Renny to 
be Lt-Col, wap; Capt Stewart to be Maj, w-p,v Renny. To be Capts w-p; Lt 
Bourchier; Lt Woods; Lt Skerry, v Stewart. To be Lts w-p; Ens Charlton; 
Ens Lowe; Ens Harmer, v wt Lt Lecky, from 80th Ft; Lt Wilkinson, from 
80th Ft; Lt Appleyard, from Ft; Lt Foster, from 80th Ft; Lt Swift, from 
80th Ft; Lt Tweedie, from 80th Ft; Sec-Lt Lamert, from Ceylon Regt; Ens 
, from Cape Mounted Riflemen. To be ist-Surgs ; Assist-Surg 
Auchinleck, MD, from 80th Ft; g Smith, from 38th Ft. 98th Ft; 
Ens Hassard, from 31st Ft, to be Ens, v Cassidy, whose removal has been can. 
celled. Ist W I Regt Ens Hewitt to be Lt, b-p, v Patterson, who ret; Qtmr 
Stokely, of Ist W I Regt, to be Paymaster, y Smith, dec. 2d W 1 Re t; Qtmr 
FitzGerald, from h-p of Tist Ft, to be Qtmr, v Carroll, app to 78th Ft. Gold 
Kehoe, dec. ~ 


id 
Coast a from Staff, to be Surg, v " 
504 Staf—W B allis, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Fox, app to 
Brever.—To have the 


Artiliery; Capt f the Bengal Artillery; Capt Christie, of 
the Artillery; Capt Olpherts, of the Bengal Artillery’ -'P* Ch"He 


Commissakiat.—Com Clerk W C Ball to be Depy-Assist Com Genl. 


from 42d Ft, 


£ 
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rank of jor in the East Indies; Capt Cox, of th 
sree is, Sa 


Memoranpa.— Gor Wilson, of 6th Drags, having died on 28th April, 1853, the 
. of Mr H Timson to the Cornetcy, b-p in succession, MM ‘ 
ytd atined te ry p ion, On the 14th May, 1853, 


ef the 13th May, 1853, has been cancelled.’ sunowmeed in the Gazette 


Brisk; G. Stratton to the Excellent; W. D. Hanbury to the Nerbudda.—Surgs., 
F. Morgan to the Star, 8; J Peters to the Vudcan.—Paymasters, T. W. Parker 
to the St. Jean d’ Acre; J. Tweedie to the Brisk; B. J. Hooper to the Sybille. 
SAILING OF THE CHANNEL Squapron.—Rear-Admiral Corry’s squadron has 
saled from Plymouth, and is supposed to be bound to the Mediterranean. The 
ships ordered to sea are the Prince Regent, 90, Capt. Hutton, flag of Rear-Adml. 
Corry; London, 90, Capt. Mundy; Sanspereil, 70, screw, Capt. Dacres; Impe- 


rreuse, 50, screw, Capt. Watson ; Amphion, 34, screw, Capt. Patey ; High/flyer, 
21, screw, Capt. Heathcote; and Leopard, 12, paddle, Capt. Giffard.—The Sy- 
bille, 40, is ordered to be prepared for commission with all tt 


|e wae dispatch. 

is understood she is to relieve the Fox, 42, Commodore Lambert, on the East 
India stationA Court Martial has sentenced Dr. Hall of the Star to be dis- 
missed from H.M. service, he pevtag been found guilty on a —~ of drunken- 
ness.—The President, 50, sailing frigate, is ordered to be brought forward for 
commission immediately, it is supposed to supersede the Portland, 50, as flag- 
ship on the South Pacific station. The President is at Chatham. 


Obituary. 


Sm Montacu Lowrner Cuarman, Bart.—Intelligence has reached London 
of the decease of this respected gentleman—whilst on a voyage from port to 
port in Australia. Sir Montagu was born 10th December, 1808, the eldest son 
of the late Sir Thomas Chapman, Bart., of Killua Castle, county Westmeath. 
The family of Chapman was established in Ireland by John and William Chap- 
man, under the auspices of their cousin-german, Sir Walter Raleigh, through 
whose influence they obtained considerable grants of land. The it perty in 
Westmeath, however, was not acquired until the time of Cromwell. Of that 
county, the Baronet, whose death we record, was for several years—from 1830 
to 1841—representative in Parliament. Having died unmarried, Sir Montagu 
is succeeded by his brother, now Sir Benjamin James Chapman, Bart. 


Sir Rospert Buckitey Comyn, Knicut, D.C.L.—Sir Robert Comyn died on 
the 22nd ult., at his residence in New-street. Spring-gardens, aged sixty-one. 
He was the youngest and last surviving son of the late Rev. Thomas Comyn, 
Vicar of Tottenham, Middlesex. Having completed his education at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, he was called to the bar in 1814; and appointed a Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Madras in 1825, when he received the honour 
of knighthood. In 1835 he became chief Justice, and continued to fulfil that 
high station until his retirement in 1842. Sir Robert was made a Doctor of Civil 
Law in 1844. He was author of “ A History of the Western Empire, from the 
Birth of Charlemagne to the accession of Charles V. 


Mr. Conway.—This gentleman, w name has been connected for J eg ve 
of half a century with the newspaper literature of Dublin, expired on the 24th 
ult., Mr. Conway had reached the advanced age of seventy-six years, and was 
for the greater part of his life editor and proprietor of the Dublin Evening 
Post, the acknowledged organ of the Irish Whig party. Pending the question 
of Catholic Emancipation, the Dublin Evening Post enjoyed the unbounded 
confidence of the Roman Catholics and Mr. O’Connell. The Post, however, 
subsequently joined in the opposition to the Repeal policy, and continued pretty 
constant to its adverse opinion on that question. 

THE LATE GENERAL OF THE JEsuITs.—Father Rootham died, on the 8th ult., 
at Rome. He was born at Amsterdam, November 23, 1785. His father was a 
surgeon. His grandfather, curiously enough, professed Calvinism. He entered 
the Orde? of Jesuits in 1804, and was elected General Superior in 1829. Under 
his rule the Company of Jesus constantly extended its sway. During his able 
administration of twenty-four years, he created eight new provinces ; two in 
Italy, two in France, one in Austria, one in Belgium, one in Holland, and the 
eighth in the State of Maryland ; he also instituted two vice provinces—one in 
Ireland and the other in Missouri. 

At Rio, in April, of yellow fever, Windsor Fieski Heneage, Esq., aged 29, 
Attache to HAL. Legation.-At Malaga, W. Reekie, Captain R.N., aged 70. 
Capt. Reekie saw much service, and was present at many actions during the 
last war, among others, Lord Howe’s victory of the lst of June.—At Pitlurg, 
N.B., Charles Gordon, Esq., late Capt. 73d Highlanders.—At Eltham-cottage, 
Kennington, Lieut.-Col. Whitcomb, late of the Royal Marines.—At Turnham- 

mn, Charles Collins, Esq., in his 74th year, late of the 50th Regt. of Foot, the 
Gueen’s Own.—At sea, on a veyage from Australia to Madras, Assist.-Surg. 
estall, H.M. 94th Regt.—At his seat, Rage sell, Newark, Major-General 
Whetham. He served with the 40th Regt. in Holland in 1799, also on the expe- 
dition to South America, and was severely wounded at the assault of Monte 
Video.—At Poonah, Seymour Vassall Hale Monro, of the 78th Highlanders. 


pAusic. 


We have nothing to report this week, and only one forthcoming novelty to 
announce. This is a musical entertainment by Mr. Alfred Sedgwick, the parti- 
culars of which are to be found above. Some of our English readers in this 
commutity have ere now become acquainted with Mr. Sedgwick, who has re 
peatedly volunteered his musical assistance at our public festivals. We trust 
that in the present instance, this obligation to support him will not be without 
its weight. 











ee 


Drama. 


Wa .tack’s.—The event of the week has been the production, at this house, 
of Shakspere’s ‘‘ As You Like It,” which was brought out on Monday for the 
Benefit of Miss Laura Keene. The crowded audience testified to the popularity 
of the bénéficiatre—and a more select and brilliant one rarely graces a New 
York theatre—whilst it afforded further proof that there is no surer card in this 
metropolis than a Shaksperian play in the hands of an able stock-company. 
As we have frequently had occasion to remark, the representation of the great 
dramatist has suffered for more than a quarter of a century from the vicious 
starring system, so often reprobated by us, under which the subordinate parts 
are committed to crude and half-finished players, in order that the management 
may secure the attraction of one leading artist. No dramatist will bear this in- 
equality less than Shakspere. He is especially remarkable for the care which 
he has bestowed upon his minor characters ; and has discriminated them by 
touches so nice and delicate, that their individuality is as distinct and palpable 
as that of Shylock or Falstaff. To render therefore his plays, and especially his 
comedies, effective on the stage, it is of more importance that there should be 
some approach to uniform excellence, than that one leading part should be 
given with transcendent superiority. One cause, we are convinced, of the gra- 
dual falling-off of public interest in the representation of Shakspere, is the prac- 
tice of giving undue prominence to one artist, to the sacrifice of the general 
effect. People go, not to see the play and enjoy it as a whole, but to witness 
the triumph of one actor in a single part. The impression they bring away 
with them is of Macready or of Kean—not of the bard who was for all time. 





At no period was the reputation of Shakspere so extended and so manifested, as 
at the present day ; but it is the Shakspere of the closet, not of the stage. The 
very class to whom he bequeathed the great legacy of his genius, whom he de- | 
signed to be his interpreters, and whose vocation he dignified and honoured by 
making it the channel through which he poured forth his mighty mind, have | 
shown themselves the least worthy of the inheritance that is left them. To the | 
ridiculous aspirations, the petty jealousies and squabbles of actors, their exhor- 
bitant pecuniary demands the moment they find by the public favour that they | 
have some merit—to these, combined with the general inefficiency of managers, | 
we owe it that Shakspere is not worthily set upon the stage. It is to the very 
absence of these causes that the superiority of dramatic representation in the | 
French Theatre, now universally acknowledged, is to be attributed. Every 
actor in Paris confines himself, or is confined by the manager, to that duty 
which he is found to do best ; and if his forte be in what here would be called 
inferior parts, he may and does acquire in the judgment of the public as good 
an artistic reputation as those to whom are entrusted the more prominent cha- | 
racters. But on the English, and especially on the American stage, actors, like | 
Bottom, must play every part. Like him, they would “roar as the lion,” or 
“ make love like the sucking-dove.” If Shakspere shall—as he seems likely to 
do—pass away altogether from the stage, it will be the actors who will consign | 
him to the exclusive enjoyment of the reader and the critic. 

Now it is an acknowledged fact that Mr. Wallack is not obnoxious to this 
censure. Ina spirit of loving appreciation he has put “‘ As You Like It” upon | 
his boards, in a way to bring out its merits as a whole—every part, almost with- | 





out exception, evidencing his care and forethought asa manager. This wes | 


apparent too, not merely in the cast of the piece, but_in the taste and judgment 
shown in the costumes, in the very appropriate and beautifal scenery, and in 
the attention bestowed by his professional singers apon the songs and glees that 
are interspersed. So exquisitely was the scenery adapted to the romantic inci- 
dents of the play, that when the curtain rose, in the third Act, upon the Forest 
of Ardennes, and showed its clusters of umbrageous oaks, the high mountains 
in the distance, the flowing river, and the low, broad waterfall trickling down 
into the foreground, the audience signified their approbation by a distinct round 
of applause. That beautiful glee,‘ What shall he have that killed the deer ?”, 
transposed from the fourth to the second Act, was finely harmonised, and was 
deservedly encored. 

In proceeding to remark upon the performance, it is due to those who filled 
several of the minor parts, to say that they were by no means overshadowed by 
the principals. Quality and not quantity is the test; and thus we commend 
especially the Amiens of Miss Julia Gould and the Sylvius of Mr. Lyster. The 
latter is a most uninviting personage, and is too often either grossly over-acted, 
or walked through, without any attempt to delineate him ; so much the greater 
praise to Mr. Lyster. The Audrey of Mr. Brougham was ridiculously grotesque, 
though somewhat overplayed. Walcot’s Touchstone was clever and spirited ; 
but he was not the fool whom Jaques found so “ deep contemplative,’ who 
gazed on the dial with “ lack-lustre” eye, and moralised on Time. Notwith- 
standing this, Mr. Walcot carried his auditors generally with him. Mr. Rey- 
nolds, as Oliver, the overbearing elder brother, came nearer to his author in 
the fourth Act than he did in the earlier scenes. The lesser luminaries in ge- 
neral were unexceptionable. Mr. Mason’s Banished Duke was easy, natural, 
and finished, with an absence of that sepulchral tone and slight tendency to 
linger on his text, which sometimes detract from the personations of this scho- 
larly actor. He seemed to play as though he found pleasure in enacting one 
whose every lineament is fraught with the nobility of manhood. His invitation 
to Orlando to sit down and eat was given with a quick, manly sympathy and 
high-born courtesy, in the very spirit of the part. Lester’s Orlando was youth- 
ful, vigorous, and well-sustained, the only drawback being a want of that fine- 
ness in the intonation which we expect in youth, and naturally associate with 
our conception of the athletic though gentle younger brother, whose graces had 
provoked the jealousy of the elder, and won the love of Rosalind. Blake’s 
Adam was done with care, and was the result of a very clear conception of what 
the character should be. If it had a fault, it was that the art was somewhat too 
manifest in the manner ; the absence of apparent effort would leave its touch- 
ing qualities very perfect. Mrs.Conover’s Celia was very much in earnest, and 
no one could doubt the warmth of her regard for Rosalind ; there lingers how- 
ever about her too much of the comic twang of the Olympic, to allow her the 
display of much courtly teaching, or even of much pastoral grace. 

We confess ourselves somewhat disappointed in the Jaques of Mr. Wallack. 

It is true that the part is very difficult to render. It is wanting in dramatic in- 
terest. Jaques is a moody, wilful, melancholy man—a condition of mind not so 
much the growth of natural temperament, as a result of the satiety that follows 
after an early life of too free indulgence. He has had little of the healthy disci- 
pline of self-restraint. The experience of the world has not chastened him 
down, but led him in the pride of natural arrogance to rail against all mankind. 
He takes, in consequence, a diseased and one-sided view of life ; has a quick eye 
for its moral deformities; and sees everybody’s faults but his own, with no kindly 
relish of what is good or excellent in humanity. He asks Orlando tosit down with 
him and rail against their mistress, the world; and the contrast is marked be- 
tween them by the refusal of the latter, and his frank admission that he will chide 
himself, against whom he knows most faults. At the period of life when Jaques is 
introduced to the spectator, he has grown confirmed in his fitful mood and be- 
come a being purely contemplative; one (as Hazlitt very justly remarks) who 
thinks, but doesnothing. This individuality is brought out by the sentiments 
he utters, and not by the force of striking situations or by his share in the in- 
cidents that make up the plot. All that he does is to muse and moralise; and 
the mistake of Mr. Wallack consisted in the attempt to give over-dramatic effect 
where the author has afforded no scope for it, and where its introduction serves 
but to mar the unity of his conception. All that the personation will admit of 
is the moody carriage of the man, with a chaste and subdued delivery of the 
beautiful passages that fall from his lips. 

We turn with feelings of more gratified appreciation to Miss Keene’s Rosalind, 
for however much it may have wanted as a whole, it was played with such nai- 
veté and spirit as to leave a most lively impression of this felicitous portraiture 
of womanhood. It owed much of its charm to the personal attraction of the ac- 
tress, set off and heightened by a natural sprightliness of manner and a most 
agreeable voice. It is impossible, without the advantages of youth and person, 
to keep up the illusion of Rosalind. Miss Cushman essayed the part, but her 
cleverness as an actress could not overcome the unattractiveness of her face. 
Miss Keene added to her natural advantages by her taste in dressing, particu- 
lariy in her male attire; and a more charming picture of Rosalind could not 
have been desired by a painter, than she presented, whilst listening through the 
trees, with an arch expression upon her face, to Orlando’s acknowledgment of 
his love for her, made to the mocking Jaques. She had all the elastic buoyancy 
that belongs to the lighter phase of Rosalind’s character. But it is not in her 
saucy wit, her volubility, her sportive gaiety, that the character of Rosalind 
alone lies. There is an under-current of sadness flowing from her filial love for 
a banished father, and strengthened by her own dependent condition at the 
Court of her usurping uncle. At the very opening of the play, Celia affection- 
ately chides her for her melancholy,—“1I pray thee Rosalind, sweet coz, be 
merry?’ And to the sadness which misfortune has engendered she adds a depth 
of womanly tenderness, at first expanded in her loving affection for Celia, and 
then finding a deeper channel when Orlando becomes its object. It is not 
merely the physical graces, the noble candour, and openness of Orlando, 
nor his triumph in the wrestling match, that have called out so suddenly the 
strength of her love. Her womanly sympathies are stirred by witnessing the 
treatment he receives at the hands of the Duke; and the interest thus 
awakened is quickened, when she finds that he is like herself unfortunate, and 
rapidly ripens into love. It was in her failure to bring out, in full relief, this 
depth of natural sensibility in Rosalind, that the personation of Miss Keene was 
defective. This was strikingly apparent in the opening scene with Orlando, 
where she is becoming conscious of her deep interest in him. “ He calls us 
back,” was given with an air of coquetry; whereas, it is the earnestness of the 
new-born feelings rising within her that impels her, in the frankness of love’s 
first impulse, to convey to him, ere they part, that he is more to her than the 
victor in the wrestling match. Her pride, which, she says, fell with her for- 
tunes, is subdued by the truthfulness and force of her feelings. It is this which 
compels the admission to Orlando, that he has overcome more than his enemies; 
a passage which was delivered by Miss Keene with a sportive gaiety that de- 
prived the words of all their point. We well remember the effect Ellen Tree 
produced, when she uttered them. It was with a look and manner that con- 
veyed instantaneously the whole of Rosalind’s character. Miss Keene was most 
effective in the quick movement of the dialogue. Her articulation was com- 
mendably distinct, even where it was the most rapid; and she had all the fasci- 
nating archness requisite for giving effect to her play at cross-purposes with Or- 
lando. Her description of the marks of a lover was very spirited; and her ex- 
clamation, “ Oh, coz, coz, that thou didst know how many fathoms deep I am 
in love !’ was especially telling. In short, for so young an actress, her perso- 
nation of Rosalind, incomplete as it was, was. very remarkable. It had at ieast 
all the grace of youth. Matured powers, and fuller experience may enable an 
actress to portray it in all its changeful moods and sweet variety—representing 
Rosalind, not merely as a creation of sportive wit, of quick observation, and 
overflowing vivacity, but by a happy rendering of the numberless delicate 
touches in the play, bringing out all her gentle goodness, her unrepining sadness, 
her unselfish love, her truth and tenderness. But this artistic perfection is 
rarely attained by an actress, until the freshness of youth is past; and it may 
well be doubted whether greater finish and completeness will compensate for 
the want of woman’s golden prime. We are grateful at all events, that Laura 
Keene gave us a glimpse of Rosalind as the poet drew her, in the spring of 
life;— and she spoke the epilogue charmingly. i j R 

The season closes on Monday after the last performance of “* As you Like It, 
which is then to be played for Mr. Wallack’ benefit. 





Of the other houses we have no report to make. Miss Dean, at the Broap- 
way has been well patronised through the week, and was last Pag to appear 
in a novelty. The advertised Benefits both here and at Burton’s may be sup- 
posed to indicate an eariy wind-up of the season. 





1853... 


Notices of New Works. 


German Lyrics. By Charles T. Brooks. Boston. 1853. Ticknor 
& Co.—In their own peculiar fashion the Germans are the finest ballad 
writers of modern times ; and there is an indefinable something in the ly- 
rics of their best poets, which graves them fast upon the memory. The 
one and two-stanza poems of Geethe and Schiller will outlive their more 
ambitious efforts, by many a long year. Bulwer and Mangan have trans- 
lated some of the best of their minor pieces, with more or less fidelity and 
success, and in this country Mr. Longfellow has paraphrased some of the 
later German poets with considerable elegance and éclat. Here we have 
Mr. Charles T. Brooks in the same field ; and in the main we incline to 
think that he can hold up his head with the best of them. We shall do 
his volume more justice by copying one or two of its felicitous versions, 
than by anything that we could make time to write, in the shape ofcritic- 
ism on its merits. The following, from C. W. Miller, struck us as espe- 
cially fall of thought and beauty. 

THE MONK OF HEISTERBACH. 
In cloister Heisterbach a youthful monk 
Went sauntering through the ppetew’s farthest ground, 


Reading God’s holy word in s sunk 
In musings on eternity profound. 


He reads, and hears the Apostle Peter say : 
‘« One day is with the Lord a thousand years, 
A thousand years with Him are but a day,”— 
But, in his maze of doubt, no clew appears. 


He heeds not, lost in thought, the flight of time, 
And deeper in the wood is lost his track, 

Until the bell, with holy vesper chime, 

To serious cloister-duties calls him back. 


He reaches with swift steps the gate ; the hand 
Of an unknown one answers now the bell ; 

He starts—but sees the Church all lighted stand, 
And hears the friars the holy chorus swell. 


Then, entering, to his seat he straightway goes, 
But, strange to tell, he finds it occupied ; 

He looks upon the monks in their long rows, 
He sees all strangers, there, on every side. 


The staring one is stared at all around, 

They ask his name, and why he there appears ; 

He tells,—low murmurs through the chapel sound ! 

«“ None such has lived here these three hundred years. 


“‘ The last who bore the name,” out spake the crowd, 
“« A doubter was, and disappeared one day ; 

None since, to take that name has been allowed’’— 
He hears the word and shudders with dismay. 





He names the abbot now, and names the year : 
They call for the old cloister-book, and lo! 

A mighty miracle of God is clear : 

’Tis he, was lost three hundred years ago! 


The terror palsies him—his hair grows gray— 
A deathly paleness settles on his face— 

He sinks—while breath enough is left to say : 
“God is exalted over time and space ! 


‘* What he had hid, a miracle now clears ; 
Think of my fate, believe, adore, obey ! 

I know: a oy is as a thousand years 
With God, a thousand years are as a day !” 


This lyric, we say, struck us forcibly, and it was marked forthwith for 
quotation. On re-reading it however, it seemed to us that something 
similar was haunting our recollection ; and presently we remembered in 
what agreeable form it had been stored up therein. We took down there- 
fore from its shelf “‘ The Golden Legend” by Henry Wadsworth Long‘el- 
low, and sure enough, our impression was confirmed, in the second scene 
of that admired poetic medley. At these words, the reader already per- 
ceives a charge of plagiarism in the distance ; and we should feel bound 
to satisfy his curiosity on this point, but for the excessive length of the 
passage which it would be necessary to reprint; for, we find that the 
“ nugget” which Mr. Brooks gives us, in the above forty lines, Mr. Long- 
fellow has hammered out into exquisite gold-leaf spreading over one hun- 
dred and thirty-one! But stay: we think that this difficulty of length 
may be obviated, without doing much injustice to the capricious irregu- 
larity of Mr. Longfellow’s metrical paraphrase. We accordingly run it 
on, as though it were intended for prose ; for which perhaps some portions 
of it might be taken, were it not for the occasional transposition of adjec- 
tives, demanded by the imperative necessity of rhyme. Of course, we 
respect the original punctuation. Thus then reads Prince Henry, at page 
43 of “ The Golden Legend.” 


One morning, all alone, out of his convent of gray stone, into the forest older, 
darker, grayer, his lips moving as if in prayer, his head sunken upon his breast 
as in a dream of rest, walked the Monk Felix. All about the broad, sweet sun- 
shine lay without, filling the summer air; and within the woodlands as he trod, 
the twilight was like the Truce of God with worldly woe and care; under him 
lay the golden moss; and above him the boughs of hemlock-trees waved, and 
made the sign of the cross, and whispered their Benedicites; and from the 
ground rose an odor sweet and fragrant of the wild-flowers and the vagrant 
vines that wandered, seeking the sunshine, round and round. 

These he heeded not, but pondered on the volume in his hand, a volume of St. 
Augustine, wherein he read of the unseen splendors of God’s great town in the 
unknown land, and, with his are cast down in humility, he said: ‘“ I believe, 
O God, what herein I have read, but alas! I do not understand!” 

And lo! he heard the sudden singing of a bird, a snow-white bird, that from a 
cloud aorgpet down, and among the branches brown sat singing so sweet, and 
clear, and loud, it seemed a thousand harp-strings ringing. And the Monk Fe- 
lix closed his book, and long, long, with rapturous look, he listened to the song, 
and hardly breathed or stirred, until he saw, as in a vision, the land Elysian, 
and in the heavenly city heard angelic feet fall on the golden flagging of the 
street. And he would fain have caught the wondrous bird, but strove in vain; 
for it flew away, away, far over hill and dell, and instead of its sweet singing 
he heard the convent bell suddenly in the silence ringing for the service of noon- 

- And he retraced his pathway homeward sadly and in haste. 
e . the convent there was a change! He looked for each well-known face, but 
_ aces were new and strange; new figures sat in the oaken stalls, new voices 
4 —_ in the choir; yet the place was the same place, the same dusky walls 
rt) sy id, gray stone, the same cloisters and belfry and spire. 
wenger ~ alone a that brotherhood the Monk Felix stood. ‘“ Forty 
Nr Said a Friar, “ have I been Prior of this convent in the wood, but for 
t space never have I beheld thy face !’” 
y how heart of the Monk Felix fell: and he answered, with submissive tone, 
al e tistenime after the hour of prime, [ left my cell, and wandered forth 

— - — all the time to the melodious singing of a beautiful white bird, 
un eons the bells of the convent ringing noon from their noisy towers. It 
was ae b her peg for what to me had seemed moments only, had been hours!” 
neni ” ee a voice close by. It was an aged monk who spoke, from a 
= -< : < ere ho saat the wall;—he was the oldest monk of all. For a 
Tiest of his y ~ _ there, serving God in prayer, the meekest and hum- 

a creatures. Heremembered well the eters of Felix, and he said, 
> rong a ay ong ‘ ee hundred years ago, when I was a novice in 

+] 

lx, and this man mus be é. = of God’s grace, who bore the name of Fe- 

nd straightway they brought forth to the light of day a volume old an 
brown, a huge tome, bound in brass and wild ease hide Taeesin were ores 
down the names of all who had died in the convent, since it was edified. And 
there they found, — as the old monk said, that on a certain day and date, one 
hundred years before, had gone forth from the convent gate the Monk Felix, 
and never more had entered thatsacred door. He had been counted among the 
dead! And they knew, at last, that, such had been the power of that celestial 


by iy sey —* hundred years had passed, and had not seemed so long as 


It will be observed by the reader that there are variations in this latter 
version which some may conceive to be elaborately studied, as though for 
the purpose of disguise. Such are the changes from Vespers to the noon- 
day service—from three centuries of sleep, toone. Such is the meaningless 
introduction of the snow-white bird, which, by the way, may prove to the 
modern Professor as ill-omened a bird, as was a certain Albatross to a 
well-known ancient Mariner. Such—and oh! what a falling-off—is the 
substitution of an indefinite volume of St. Augustine, for those sublime 
and inspired words of St. Peter—“ One day is with the Lord a thousand 
years ; a thousand years with Him are but a day”—which constitutes 
the main point and motive of Muller’s poem. It may also be matter of taste, 
whether the grand simplicity of Muller is not frittered away by the inge- 
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nious devices and florid ornamentation of Mr. Longfellow ; but no one can 
perceive, without the deepest regret, that a man of letters so highly-placed 
and so widely esteemed should have been guilty of so gross a plagiarism, 
in a poem that purports to be original. It may be said perhaps by some 
of his defenders, that, inasmuch as Prince Henry “reads from a book,” it 
was quite permissible for the author to make him borrow where he would. 
We only anticipate this line of defence, in order to pronounce it con- 
temptible. 

CuarLes Guertw ; Roman pe Masons Canaprennes. Montreal, 1853. 
Cherrier.—This is the title of a novel, from the pen of the Hon. Pierre J. 
O. Chauveau, Solicitor-General for Lower Canada, It has been issued 
in numbers, and is now completed. As a romance, it is clever and inte- 
resting. Many passages of considerable pathos, and descriptions—the 
sketches of Canadian scenery and the picture of the cholera at Quebec, 
for instance—revealing a high order of talent, amply atone for the want 
of dramatic action, and some little triviality in the details. The story is 
very simple. Charles and Pierre Guérin are introduced to the reader as 
sons of a Lower Canadian widow, who had formerly been in affluent, but 
had fallen into reduced circumstances. They have left College, and are 
in doubt on the choice of a profession. Charles—after intending to enter 
the Church—studies law ; Pierre—after registering his name as a law 
student—goes to sea, and is heard of no more till the end of the volume, 
A nefarious old Jerseyman named Wagnaer—the Bertram of the tale— 
covets Madame Guérin’s property. To gain it, he is willing that his 
daughter Clorinde should marry Charles ; and he sees a further advan- 
tage in the arrangement, in the prospect of having for a son-in-law an 
attorney who can aid him in his frauds. Fortunately for Charles, one of 
his friends contrives to prejudice Wagnaer’s mind against him, and, by 
inducing the young man to endorse a bill, attains the cherished aim of 
his proposed father-in-law. The Guérin property is sold by the sheriff; 
Clorinde cannot marry Charles ; the family is reduced to poverty ; and in’ 
the midst of so many troubles, Madame Guérin is carried off by the cho- 
lera. This, happily, is the crisis; and we are restored to comfort by a 
series of satisfactory events. Charles receives a rich legacy, and marries 
a girl who truly’loves him. His brother Pierre, who had gone ,to sea, 
turns up as a priest. Clorinde takes the veil ; and Wagnaer is, of course, 
ruined, 

To our mind, however, the plot or story is the least important part of 
the work; its chief attraction lies in the social and political dialogues 
with which it abounds. The main problem present to the mind of the 
author seems to have been—how can the talents and energies of young 
French Canadians be employed, usefully to themselves and their country? 
This was a sensible and a useful enquiry to set before the public. Let us 
see how the author treats it. 

He tells us that after a young man has completed a course of study at 
one of the Lower Canadian colleges, he has but four occupations to choose 
from ; he must either be a lawyer, a notary, a doctor, ora priest. He 
can be nothing else. A man who reads Horace cannot become a pedlar. 
Want of capital and want of connections are a bar to trade on a more ex- 
tensive scale. Prejudice excludes him from the Government offices. He 
is unpatriotic, if he abandons his country. There is no salvation for 
him beyond the pale of the four learned professions. Hence, as all are 
over-stocked, and professional business is by no means on the increase, he 
must either drag out an unproductive life as a priest, or starve as a 
notary, lawyer, or physician. This is, as we understand M. Chauveau, 
the great difficulty against which young Canada has to contend. He thus 
resolves it. Charles Guérin gathers together a number of his fellow- 
countrymen, and colonizes certain wild lands in the Townships. His bro- 
ther, after trying law, the sea, quack physic, and various other callings, 
settles down to the Romish Church. M.Chauveau obviously proposes the 
cases of these two young men, as examples to be followed by his country- 
men. On this point we wish to have a few words with him. 

We will suppose that he is correct in stating that the four learned pro- 
fessions offer no sort of avenir to a young man of vigorous mind, and 
ordinary ambition—that nine-tenths of the notaries, lawyers, and doctors 
in Lower Canada live in semi-beggary--that nine-tenths of the priests 
are idle and useless incumbrances—and that, as a general rule, French 
Canadians are not met with in the first rank of mercantile men, which 
may be owing to want of capital and want of connections, as our author 
suggests, but which may also be explained by their hereditary inaptitude 
for trade. We believe also that, as a general rule, the majority of the 
Government understrappers are Englishmen and Irishmen. So far we can- 
not contradict M. Chauveau. But we doubt whether the remedy he sug- 
gests—the colonization of wild lands, under an inhospitable climate, and a 
combination of peculiar disadvantages—is precisely the desideratum the 
country requires. To our mind, the course which he rejects as unpatriotic 
is far more hopeful. 

If Lower Canada possessed a fertile soil and a genial climate, if its 
ports were accessible at all seasons, and its import and export trade ra- 
pidly increasing, we should perhaps applaud the wisdom as well as the 
courage of the men who sally forth into the forest, axe in hand, to carve a 
village out of a wilderness, As it is—and we need not present the true 
outline of the picture—such an act is a wanton sacrifice. They volunta- 
rily doom themselves and their families, for more than one generation, to 
penury and hardships incredible. And they do this, while millions of 
acres of fertile land in Upper Canada and elsewhere, blest with every ad- 
vantage in point of climate and situation, only await the hand of man to 
teem with the richest harvests. It may be highly poetical and romantic 
for Charles Guérin, or any one else, to sacrifice the substantial comforts 
of life to the preservation of a cherished “ nationality ;”’ but M. Chauveau 
will permit us to say that it is neither sensible nor practical. It is be- 
cause the French Canadians have refused to expand, as all other races 
have done ; it is because the six or seven hundred thousand people who 
speak French in Canada cling with desperation to the bleak borders of 
the Saint Lawrence, in spite of the encroachments of Englishmen and 
Americans ; it is because they do not and will not see that the plant 
which withers in its native earth, would flourish as an exotic, on a foreign 


starvation and the cowl. Abroad, he would compete successfully with 
Saxon and Yankee. Deprived of the unhealthy and injurious support ac- 
corded to him by his family, and freed from the trammels of an obsolete 
society—regarding the whole continent of America, and not a mere strip 
of barren land, as bis heritage and birthright—the young Canadian would 
not need, as Charles Guérin does, that a rich protector should leave him a 
legacy to found his fortune. That he could carve out for himself; and 
devoting not inferior qualities of mind to the pursuits which lead foreign- 
ers to fame and wealth, he would perhaps serve his country more sub- 
stantially by conquering a worthy position abroad, than by exhaling his 
energies in plaintive murmurs and regrets at home. 

We have already wandered beyond our limits. Such a theme is in truth 
inexhaustible. One word more. We should have wished to hear M. 
Chauveau’s candid opinion of the system of education pursued in the 
Lower Canada colleges. Does he think that the scholastic course in vogue 
in France during the last century is likely to develop the energy and in- 
tellect of the young colonists? Does he think that Cornelius Nepos and 
Virgil are the proper pabulum for men who must be either traders, manu- 
facturers, farmers, or beggars? Finally, does he honestly believe that the 
ecclesiastical tutelage under which the youth of Canada grow up, from 








their A, B,C, to their Bachelor’s degree, is likely to encourage or to 
check manly independence of thought and vigorous expansion of the 
mind ? 


Tue Portica Works or Toomas Gray. Boston. 1853. Little, Brown, 
& Co.—The circumstance, that the great American statesman, Daniel 
Webster, requested in his dying moments that Gray’s Elegy should .> 
read to him, has added an additional interest to that exquisite eompoai- 
tion ; and this little incident has not improbably led to the republication 
in Boston of the present volume. It is a reprint of Pickering’s Aldine 
edition, with Mitford’s notes, and his life of the poet, and is in type, paper, 
and external appearance. an exact reproduction of the London copy, with 
the advantage of greatly reduced price—To the great mass of readers 
Gray is only known by his Elegy. It has enjoyed a popularity rarely ae- 
quired ; and we will venture to say that it has been more frequently com- 
mitted to memory, in whole or in part, than any other poem im the 
language. Yet it is not the poem that has given Gray the rank he occe- 
pies in the list of English Bards. He was strictly a lyric poet, and of a 
very high order ; a master of that difficult kind of composition, inferior 
only to Milton and to Dryden. Indeed, in the structure of his verse he 
was fully equal to the latter, althongh he lacked his fire. He wrought his 
lines to the most exquisite finish, and was especially distinguished for his 
knowledge of quantity ; and no versifier better understood the exact mea- 
sure ofa line. Macintosh thought him the most finished of all the English 
poets ; and this praise is not over-stated, when it is borne in mind that, 
though endued with a rich and splendid imagination, he always kept 
it within the strict rule of art. He had also great poetical invention, but 
his artistic judgment was so exact and unerring, that he never suffered a 
line to escape him without subjecting it to the severest criticism, He 
wrought and polished, until he broeght it as near perfection as is attain- 
able in English verse. It was this fastidiousness of taste, this difficulty of 
pleasing himself, that prevented Gray from publishing more. No English 
poet, of equal powers, has written so little.’ “IfI do not write much,” he 
says, in a letter to Walpole, “it is because I cannot; I write when the 
humour takes me.” In fact he was a studious, retiring, meditative man, 
more disposed to acquire knowledge and to spend his time among books, 
than to achieve a reputation by exerting his own fine natural powers, or 
by giving to the world the fruits of his vast acquisitions. Temple ranks 
him not only as the most learned man of his time in England, but even ia 
Europe. The classics, history, antiquities, philosophy, metaphysics, the 
fine arts—nothing escaped his scrutiny. In short, his prevailing passion 
was the acquisition of knowledge ; but he passed his days—during the lat- 
ter part of which, though a man of very temperate habits, he was sorely 
afflicted by hereditary gout—making comparatively little use of the great 
store of information at his disposal, projecting many works, but, except 
his poetry, leaving very little to posterity to mark his industrious and 
studious life. We shall be glad to find that this edition: makes him more 
generally appreciated. 

Fatuer Bricut Hopes: By Paul Creyton. Ibid. Phillips & Co— 
Mr. Paul Creyton has made a rare book for the little ones, and will, we 
doubt not, reap an abundant harvest for it from the pockets of their pa- 
rents. - Father Bright Hopes is one of those dear good souls to whom we 
give ourselves at once, whether it be to receive rebukes for our errors, or 
encouragement to walk in the straight and narrow path. Let us hear 
from you again, Mr. Paul. 

EXxPLaNATions AND Satine Dimescrioys. By M. F. Maury, Lieut, 
U. S..N. Washington. C. Alerander—We have to acknowledge the 
receipt of a bulky quarto, bearing the above title, and filled with records 
of the scientific investigations of Lt. Maury, with the observations made 
by shipmasters in various parts of the world, and generally with a store of 
nautical knowledge that must be of the highest value to the mariner and 
to the student of Nature. We must, however, confess that the book is 
above our critical appreciation. 


Fern Leaves From Fanny’s Port Fouto. Auburn. 1853. Derby & 
Miller. Miss Fanny Fern is the nom de plume of a young lady who has 
lately been writing all sorts of paragraphs for some of the Boston news- 
papers; and this, a handsome volume of 400 pages, is her first collection 
in book form, and is principally made up from them. Without subscrib- 
ing to all the admiration which it has excited in some quarters, we see @ 
good deal of rough talent in her; here and there are touches of genuine 
pathos, and of an almost childlike simplicity, varied by flashes of gaiety and 
comic humour. There are also, candour compels us to say, not a few pas- 
sages of sentimental platitude, exaggerated romance, and downright 
literary slang. This Bowery air is to be regretted, since there is se 


much otherwise that is pretty and jaunty. 


Books Recervep.—Livingston’s Law Register for 1853, containing all sorts 
of legal information, and the name and address of all the practitioners in the 
U.S. Office of the Law Magazine.—The Child’s Matins and Vespers, by a Mo- 
ther. Boston. Crosby & Co.—Modern Flirtations, a novel, by Catherine Sim 
clair, author of Beatrice, &c. Stringer §& Townsend.—The Prophets and 
of the Old Testament ; a series of Sermons preached in the Chapel of Lincoln 
Inn, by F. Denison Maurice, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and Professor of Divinity 
in King’s College, London. Boston. Crosby & Co—The Art-Journal for May. 
Virtue-—Putnam’s Monthly, Harper’s, Graham’s, and the Knickerbocker 

zines for June.—The Eclectic Medical Journal for March. Cincinnati. Abbott 

Bentley—The British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review for April. & 
S. & W. Wood.—Blackwood’s Magazine for May. L. Scott & peng = nlc 
traits; Montgomery Martin’s British Colonies ; the same author’s 
Atlas ; several numbers of each. John Tallis §& Co.—Marco Paul in Boston, by 
Jacob Abbott. Harper.-The Anglo-American Magazine for June. Toronto. 
Maclear.—The Practicak Mechanic’s Journal for May. Stringer.—The Banker’s 
Magazine for May. J. Smith Homans.—Bleak House, by Charles Dickens ; 
several numbers. Harper.—A Review of the Spiritual Manifestations, read before 
the Congregational Association of New York and Brooklyn, by Charles Beecher. 
Putnam.—Second Latin Book, comprising a Historical Latin Reader, &c., by 
Albert Harkness, A.M. Appleton.—The Westminster Review for April, and the 
North British, for May. Scott—-A Manual of Political Economy, by E. Peshine 
Smith. Puénam.—Funeral Oration on the death of Hon. Daniel Webster, de- 
livered at Ballston Spa, Nov. 8, 1852, by Professor Amasa McCoy. Bost. Moody. 


Hine Arts. 


Tue Equestrian Status or GENERAL Jackson. When Mr. Clarke Mills’s 
famous statue was set up at Washington, we abstained from copying any of 





: the extravagant eulogiums of it that ran the round of the press, and gave te 
soil, that the young Canadian of to-day is reduced to choose between | = ogi F 


it the foremost place in modern works of itskind. We had our misgivings; 
but reserved any expression of opinion until we could see and judge for 
ourselves, or obtain something like fair criticism from trustworthy sources. 
This came in due time from travellers on whom we could rely, and whe 
told us that the work in question was far more of a mechanical than of 
an artistic triumph. But our informants, being our own countrymen, 
might have been deemed prejudiced ; and we have consequently abstained 
from quoting them. Now, however, we find an American 

of Harper’s Magazine thus discoursing boldly in the same topic, at the 
risk of bringing a hornet’s nest about his ears. What he says confirms 
what we have heard. 

“ The Mills monument to Jackson (on horseback) has, you know, beem 
the subject of very general eulogium ; and comtiening the comparativel, 
untaught ability of the artist, has received deserved encomium. Bat 
can not say that it altogether pleases me. The metal (bronze) seems of 
by far too flashy a tint, and though highly creditable as first specimem 
of heavy casting in bronze in this country, does still lack very much of 
that mellowness of tone which belongs to a couple of bronze vases om 
either side of the equestrian statue, and which were purchased in Paria, 
by the late lamented Mr. Downing. I can well say the lamented Mr. 
Downing in view of the public grounds here, which had begun to receive 





a fashivning from his artistic hand, that I fear greatly no man in the 
country will have the accomplishment adequately to complete. Yet evem 
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as they stand, I do assure you that the grounds here, of the Capitol and | age circular crosses, coveried with the moss of centuries, stand on 
President's Square, give a better idea of the finish, and the artistic group-  e 








__— She Atoiow. 


ther side of the of the main entrance, touching relics, amid the evidences 


ing, of the true jardin Anglais, than any thing else that has ever fallen ' of modern + cae which surround them, of the olden time, hallowed in 
i 


under my eye in this country. 
“ But ons to speak of Mills” 


but it has the air of a child’s toy, from its being perched so adroitly upon , the hall, and therefore occupying t 

Now, strange as it may seem, I understand that it has been whole building, stands Marochetti’s equestrian statue of the Queen,—a 
tly admired, and that the artist —- plumes himself, by reason of | noble work, in the best manner of a great artist, and fully embodying the 
g a horse upon two legs; and | grandeur of a reign established in the hearts of her subjects. M‘Dowall’s 


two legs. 


the merely mechanical triumph, of balanc 


; _ the associa 
s Jackson. It is not only very bright, through ages of suffering and a history full of sorrow. In the centre of 


ons of every people, but most sacred when looked back to 


the most prominent position in the 


it is urgently suggested by his admirers hereabouts, that no other eques- | “ Eve” still retains its place, as on the opening day, at the top of the 


trian ae in the world balances itself upon two legs, without help from 
the tail! 

“Ts this not an Americanism’? Is it not a palpable and unfortunate 
evidence of the way in which we graft our every-day mechanism even 
upon the highest order of Art! A horse balanced upon two legs.”’ 

“ Well, what if he does balance? 
shops that do the same? To be sure, it requires a ve 


i 





hall ; and, placed modestly at one side, is the statue of Mr. Dargan. A 
fine large bronze of “ Hercules and the Bull,” full of power, and the work 
of a young German artist, has been just uncovered, and, when properly 
placed, will claim the admiration to which its merits entitle it. In the 
other divisions of the building, and in the galleries, we find promise of 


Are there not th ds in the toy- | many highly interesting collections. Those of Irish marbles, of Irish flax, 
“3 ~eonarvod adjustment | and Tinen manufactures, of Irish poplins, Irish frieze, and Irish lace, will 


of material ; but the moment an artist leads us to ponder upon his nice | all be excellent as well a large.—Dublin letter, May 14. 


measurement of balances, he leads us away from that higher appreciation | 


of his ideal power, which the expression of his sculpture ought to com- | 


mand. 
do characterize the popular feature in this horseback Jackson as its worst 
feature. And I venture to predict, that Mr. Mills will lose by the fatuity 
which has led him to this mechanic conquest, in future times, as much as 
he gains by it now. 

“Who cares, forsooth, whether Mr. Mills’s horse stands firmly on two 
legs ? who wild care a hundred years hence? 

“ But the whole world will care, if Mr. Mills has rendered adequately 
the fiery and the indomitable spirit of the old General who fought among 
the cotton-bags, and who won, deservedly, whole harvests of renown. It 
is a misfortune, that in view of Mr. Mills’s statue, we forget Jackson, the 
resolute, and think of Jackson’s horse, the accomplished !,’ 





Tue Dusiiw Exurerrion.—The Fine Arts-hall may be said to be in com- 
plete order, and contains a collection of paintings such as, in point of ex- 
cellence, has rarely been brought together. Here the season ticket-hold- 
ers, now amounting to 12,000, will find materials for agreeable and refined 
study ; and, when tired of this, the progress made day by day in other 

ents will, no doubt, be sufficient to occupy their attention. The 
English, the Belgian, the ian, the Dutch, and the French schools are 
all more or less satisfactorily represented in this hall. Of the last-men- 
tioned some of the best specimens are not yet produced, so that for the 
moment it is placed at a disadvantage with the rest; but the Belgian and 
Prussian collections are most complete, every branch of their respective 
schools being well exemplified, and the Sovereigns of both countries con- 
tributing some of the oe gems in their galleries, The Dutch isa 
smaller display, but it has been well selected, and Soy Sree the fame 
of the country in art. Of the illustrations of the English school it is im- 
possible to speak too highly as individual pictures, and in interest and 
merit, as well as numbers, they undoubtedly surpass those from abroad ; 
but, on the other hand, they do not represent so comprehensively the 
style of the school in all its oo mee nor is its contemporary charac- 
ter (an important point in exhibitions of the kind) so strictly preserved. 
, foreign artists have, with a liberality which does them infinite 
credit, contributed largely to the display, and, in some instances, painted 
the works shown by them expressly for it, whereas none of our artists ap- 
pear as exhibitors, though three of the greatest names amongst them, and 
those, too, whose genius shines most conspicuously upon the walls of the 
hall—Mulready, Maclise, and Danby—are by birth Irishmen. The British 
portion of the gallery, therefore, has been ~~ entirely from the gene- 
rous desire increasingly felt by the owners of valuable pictures to extend 
as oe as possible their humanizing and gracious influence on the 
mind. Of course, it is obvious that a collection so made strips many a 
Som residence of its choicest ornaments, and that, if repeated too often, 

e demand for one’s best pictures to be kept for months on view at exhi- 
bitions might grow into a nuisance. It is an especial inconvenience to 
those who, having masterpieces of art, afford the public every reasonable 
facility for seeing them, and who thus (like the Duke of Devonshire, for 
example) render their mansions favourite ome of resort during the 
summer season. This may serve as a useful hint for the future ; but, in 
the present instance, the great interest and merits of the collection leave 
no room for regret that the efforts used in getting it together have been 
crowned with such success. A simple enumeration of some of the chief 
pictures will convey to the reader the best idea as to the merits of this 
part of the Exhibition. Sir Thomas Lawrence is represented by his great 

it of Kemble as Coriolanus.. Hogarth by that extraordinary work, 
‘The Gates of Calais,” so full of tragic force, and “ The Last Stake,” one 
in the series of “The Harlot’s Progress.’”’ At one end of the hall hangs 
Danby’s sublime painting of “The Deluge,” with its terrible but rather 
inful details of execution. Near it is placed Barker’s “ Woodman,” a 
ne specimen of masculine English art, which has been so extensively po- 
pularized by engravings. Sir Edwin Landseer’s famous “ Bolton Abbey” 
es among several other examples of his style, tranferred from the 
walls of Chatsworth. There are three or four Mulreadys, “ The Wolf and 
Lamb” included, some of them contributed by the Queen, and all display- 
ing that mastery of details and refinement of execution for which he is 
distinguished. Maclise’s “‘ Weird Sisters’ forms a splendid feature of the 
eollection ; Wilkie’s genius is represented by “The Rent Day,” and Dun- 
can’s by the picture of “ Flora Macdonald watching over Prince Charles.”’ 
The style of that gorgeous colourist Etty is exemplified by the “Joan of 
Arc” and several other works, Calcott’s by a delicious view of Venice, 
and Turner’s by a splendid landscape scene in his early manner. The 
collection also contains some of the best works of Collins, Leslie, Stan- 
field, Creswick, Herbert, Redgrave, Cooper, Pickersgill, Elmore, Goodall, 
Uwins, and many more ; nor is it possible to see so many first-rate pic- 
tures brought together without a feeling of gratification that the school to 
which they belong is our own. 

Among the Belgian artists who exhibit may be specially mentioned 
the names of Gallait, Wappers, De Keyser, and Verbockhoven. “The 
Temptation of St. Anthony,” by the first-named painter, is a work of 
extraordinary merit, and for grandeur of conception and power of execu- 
tion is unsurpassed by anythingin the hall. But for the fine contributions 
from the Royal Gallery kindly sent by the King, the range of modern 
Belgian art would not have been completely represented. Of the Prussian 
school the examples are numerous, well selected, and brilliant—the most 
remarkable being, unquestionably, a sea piece of Achenbach’s, exhibited by 
the King. This is a picture of the very highest merit, the wild spray of 
stormy and tumultuous waves against a comer. pier being depicted with 
extraordinary truthfulness and skill. Two works by Kretzschmer—one 
“ An Arab and his Camel,” and the other “ Crossing the Nile,” and both ex- 
ceedingly clever—were painted expressly for the Dublin Exhibition. There 
is a fine representation of one of the scenes in Faust, by Bezers, and the 
styles of Levin and Schroeder are also illustrated by noble examples. 
Among the Dutch artists who exhibit may be aneety mentioned the 
names of Hendricks, Eckhous, Barton, and Genisson; and among the 
French Tassart, Bonheur, and Lehman. The first named shows a picture 
of very t merit, representing with less dramatic power, but more 

tic refinement than his Belgian rival, the temptation of St. Anthony. 
the modern schools, more or less strictly illustrated by contempo- 
rary painters, the hall contains some examples of the ancient masters, few 
of which possess much merit, and the admission of which at all may be 
though it cannot be complained of. Besides the attractions 
thus imperfectly sketched, the Fine Arts-hall contains some clever busts ; 
among them, one of the French Empress, by Jones, which is much admired, 
Winterhalter’s portraits of the Queen and Prince Albert from prominent 
features of the hall, at the end of which a fine Mediwval Court is in pro- 
cess of formation by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingbam. Altogether this 
hall, taken as a sample, holds forth a most encouraging prospect of what 
be expected from the whole exhibition when completed, and the 
hi; praise is due to Mr. Roney and Mr. Dean, the former especially, 
for ——e by an arduous personal canvass, brought together such a 
collection. 


It would be premature, in the present state of the arrangements, to at- 
heary anything like a comprehensive description of the contributions, 
but it is satisfactory to be able to state that they are of such a character 
as to insure the success and attractiveness of the Exhibition. From 
France the display of objects will, we are assured, be exceedingly splendid, 
and far surpass that of any other country. There the tide of heeling has 
al run strongly in favour of Ireland, and the Emperor has given ex- 

‘on to it by forwarding from the im 1 manufactories a large num- 
magnificent specimens. The Bel and Prussian collections also, 

it is said will be found exceedingly comprehensive, well-selected, rich, and 
ge vy B and certainly the peees of them so far arranged entirely 
bear out the flattering description. The Japanese compartment, furnished 
2S liberality of the Dutch Government, isalready a feature of the Ex- 
tion, though not half in order yet, and artists are busily en in 
sketching the suggestive forms of objects which it contains. In the Great 
hall the orchestra of the opening ceremonial has been swept away, and 
trophies of manufacturing skill are rising up over its immense area, di- 
versified, after the manner of 1851, with sculpture and fountains. Two 


Therefore it is, that I, simple mail-contractor from “ up-North,” | 





Works or British Amateur Artists.—This Exhibition, which was first 
established two years ago, has already assumed a very firm and satisfac- 
tory position. The display for the present year, now on view at the Gal- 
lery in Pall-mall, consists of 400 drawings and sketches, contributed by 
230 amateurs, many of whom might fairly assume the title of artist if they 
thought proper. At the same time, the promoters expressly guard them- 
selves against the supposition of having undertaken their annual Exhibi- 
tion with any feeling or intention of entering the lists in competition with 
professional artists : and their explanations upon this head are very grace- 
fully expressed in the Preface to the Catalogue. 

Amongst the most successful exhibitors on the present occasion are Cap- 
tain Lumley, 2nd Life Guards (who has two charming domestic interiors) ; 
the Hon. Eliot York ; Lieut. Tower, R.N. (who has an extensive and ve 
clear view of “The Alhambra, the City, and Vega of Granada’) ; Mr. th 
Macdonald, Mr. W. Baddock, Sir R. G. A. Levinge, Mrs. Bridgeman Simp- 
son, the Hon. Mrs. Carew St. John Mildmay, Miss Sebastian Smith, Miss 
Ada Bicknell, Miss H. J. Campbell, Miss Bonham Carter, and Lady Susan 
Vernon Harcourt.—London Paper, May 21 
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THE UNSCRUPULOUS LAWYER. 


About ninety years ago, the celebrated “Counsellor Costello” was in 
his zenith at the Trish Bar, where he was unrivalled for wit, acuteness, 
and propensity to brogue. His practice lay considerably in the criminal 
Courts, where by his ingenuity, he enabled most deserving culprits to 
evade the well-earned punishment of the law. He was one day summoned 
to Newgate in a hurry, and in a case of great emergency. The safe or 
strong box of Glendour & Co. had been plundered to an immense amount. 
Suspicion had fallen on the deputy cashier, who was in consequence ar- 
rested and sent to prison, inside of the walls of whicl{ he was advised by 
his fellow prisoner, (whom on his entrance he had conciliated by “coming 
down” handsomely,) to send for “ Counsellor Costello,” who would, if any 
man could, save his life. It was in obedience to this summons that the 
Counsellor repaired to Newgate—a practice not very general in London, 
perhaps, but not at all unusual in Dublin. 

“Tam told you are committed for ae 10,000 guineas, my dear 
sir,” said the Counsellor as he entered the cell. 

“ I am.”’ 

“ Are you guilty ?”’ 

“ Sir.” 

“ Have you arogaun chese ?” 

“ T don’t understand you.” 

“Did you do the thing ?” 

“ Sir, you insult me by your suspicion.” 

‘ “Then, by the powers, you’ll be hanged’”’—and the Counsellor took his 
at. 

“ Hold, sir,” said the prisoner—who, after a little hesitation, confessed 
that he was able to pay the Counsellor a thousand guineas if he procured 
his acquittal—the bargain was struck, and the Counsellor took his leave. 

Costello immediately repaired to the Crown Office, as it was then called 
in Dublin, from which his client had been committed. The sitting Magis- 
trate was still on the bench. 

‘Good morrow, Mr. Alderman,” said the Counsellor, as he entered— 





“is there anything new to-day—anything stirring in my way?” 

“Yes, a most extraordinary case has occurred. One of the Glendours 
clerks has abstracted from the strong box of the bank ten bags, each con- 
taining 1,000 guineasin gold. He was arrested this morning; some of 
the property was found on him, and has been sworn to. I sent him to 
Newgate half an hour since, and he’!l certainly swing after the next Com- 
mission,’’ (Old Bailey Sessions.) 

“The property sworn to! why, zounds, how can that be? 
is like another, and—”’ ‘ 

“True, true! but with the guineas the fellow stole some foreign gold 
coins, one of which, a broad Dutch piece, was found on him when arrested : 
it has been identified by the chief cashier: so you will admit that he has 
— to escape. Here it is,” and he handed the coin to the Coun- 
sellor. 

Costello took the money into his hands, looked atit most attentively, 
turned it in his hand, and after considering with the air of a virtuoso, 
returned it to the Alderman, with—‘ Upon my conscience, as clear a case 
as I ever met.’’ After some unimportant conversation he withdrew, went 
home, and by the packet which sailed that night, he despatched a messen- 
ger to Amsterdam, with certain instructions, and a strict injunction to 
be back in Dublin within three weeks, at the end of which the Commis- 
sion of Oyer and Terminer was to commence. ‘The man succeeded in the 
object of his mission, and returned to Dublin on the very morning of the 
~*~ appointed for his master’s client. 

he prisoner was put upon trial. 

The principal cashier of Glendour & Co. proved the circumstances of 
the robbery, as narrated by the Alderman to Costello, adding that the 
robber, who could be none but the prisoner, had substituted ten bags of 
halfpence for those of the gold, which he had stolen. The Dutch piece 
was then handed to the witness by the counsel for the prosecution : he un- 
hesitatingly identified it as the property of his employers. This evidence 
was conclusive—the prisoner’s countenance changed—the jury indicated 
by their gestures that they were satisfied ; the witness was descending 
from the stand, when Costello exclaimed— 

Stop, young man, a word with you, I will thank you for that gold 
piece, Mr.—’ (addressing the counsel for the prosecution who handed it 
to him). He looked at it, rubbed it on the sleeve of his well worn coat, 
and then, turning to the prisoner, said holding the piece of money in his 
fingers—‘‘and you positively swear this is the identical piece of gold 
tr. in the strong box of Glendour & Co. 

0. 

“Have a care, young man, look at it again,” said Costello, offering it 

to the witness but letting it fall into his hat, which lay before him on the 


Oue guinea 


table. “I beg your pardon,” said he, taking up and handing the coin to 
the hay “You are sure that this is the identical piece of money ?” 
“T am.’ 


“ You are positive? look at it again.” 

“IT do; and swear it isthe identical piece.” 

“ And this,” said the Counsellor, taking another and a similar piece 
from his hat. 

The witness was petrified. 

Costello had at the Crown Office impressed upon his mind the date and 
effigies of the gold piece shown him, and it was to procure similar coins that 
he had sent to Holland. 

“ And this ?” continued he— and this—and this—and this?” taking a 
fresh piece from his hat at each question. The witness was struck dumb. 
The prisoner was immediately acquitted. 





JUGGLING. 


In the early part of the last century, a physician named Agricola, living 
at Ratisbon, in Germany, obtained great celebrity by certain discoveries 
which he declared he had made as to the multiplacation of plants and 
trees. He could produce, he said, from a small branch, or even from a 
leaf, large forest trees in the course of an hour, through the sole instru- 
mentality of fire. He wrote several works on the subject, one of which 
was published at Amsterdam, in 1720. Its title was, 4griculture parfaite, 
ou Nouvelle Decouerte,” &c. It has been supposed that he had learned 
the secrets of the Hindoo jugglers, whose feats in the same line are of the 
most extraordinary character. They actually sow the seed of any tree the 
spectators call for, in the earth, and, after a few cabalistic words pro- 
nounced over it, a mulberry, a plum, or a walnut plant is gradually seen 
springing upward until it becnmes a large tree, with its natural fruit de- 
pending from its branches, Nor is this all. The fruit is plucked and 
given to the spectators to eat; and while he is engaged eating the en- 
chanted dates or walnuts, the branches of the miraculous tree are crowd- 





ed with birds of every plumage, who fill the air with their melody. A 
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signal is given, and the tree, with its feathered inhabitants, disappears ia 
an instant, leaving behind no traces of its existence ! 

The author of the “ Oriental Annual,” an English gentleman of un- 
questionable veracity, gives an almost incredible description of a jug- 
gling performance at which he was nt. The porn, wr Prac into 
the middle of the circle a naked little gir! about éight years old, in a 
wicker basket. The girl is shown to all the spectators. The operator 
then enters into conversation with her, which soon assumes an angry tone ; 
he threatens to kill her with a drawn sword ; she supplicates for mercy, 
and while the piteous cries grow louder he plunges the weapon into her 
bosom two or three times successively. The earth is dyed with blood, 
while her agonizing groans announce dissolution. The spectators are 
ready to fall on the wretch whom they believe to be guilty of so barbar- 
ous a murder, when the little girl enters the circle from without, dressed 
in her usual attire, and as gay as if nothing had happened to her! 

A still more extraordinary feat than that was performed in the presence 
of the Mogul Emperor Jehanegrie, who gives an account of it in his au- 
tobiography. The performers produced a living man, whose head they cut 
off in the first instance. They then divided the limbs from the trunk, and 
the mutilated remains lay on the ground for some time. A curtain was 
then extended over the spot, and one of. the performers putting himself 
under the curtain, emerged from it again in a few minutes followed by 
the individual who was supposed to have been so completely dissected ! 

His Mogul Majesty gives the following minute account of some other 
performances by the same juggler, which are very wonderful : 

“ They took a small bag, and having first shown that it was entirely 
empty, one of them put his hand into the bag; on withdrawing his hand 
again, out came two game-cocks of the largest size and great beauty, 
which immediately assailed each other, and fought with such force and 
fury that their wings emitted sparks of fire at every stroke. This con- 
tinued for the full space of an hour, when they put an end to the combat 
by throwing a sheet over the animals. Again Po withdrew the sheet, 
and there appeared a brace of partridges, with the most brilliant and 
beautiful plumage, which immediately began to tune their throats as if 
there was nothing human present, picking at worms with the same 
sort of chuckle as they are heard to use on the hill-side. The sheet was 
now thrown, as in the other instance, over the patridges, and when again 
withdrawn, instead of those beautiful birds, there appeared two frightful 
black snakes, with flat heads and crimson bellies, which, with open mouth 
and head erect, and coiled together, attacked each other with the greatest 
fury, and so continued to do, until, as it appeared, they became quite ex- 
hausted, when they fell asunder. 

“They made an excavation in the earth, in the shape of a tank or 
reservoir, of considerable dimensions; which they requested us to fill with 
water. When this was done they spread a covering over the place, and 
after a short interval, having removed the cover, the water appeared to 
be one sheet of ice, and they desired that some of the elephant-keepers 
might be directed to lead the elephants across. Accordingly, one of the 
men set his elephant upon the ice, and the animal walked over with as 
much ease and safety as if it were a platform of solid réck, remaining for 
some time on the surface of the frozen pond without occasioning the 
slightest fracture in the ice. As usual, the sheet was drawn across the 
place, and being removed, every vestige of ice, and even moisture of any 
sort, had completely disappeared. 

“ They procured a blank volume of the purest white paper, which was 
placed in my hands to show that it contained no figures or any coloured 
pages whatever, of which I satisfied myself and all around. ne of the 
men took the volume in hand, and the first opening exhibited a page of 
bright red, sprinkled with gold, forming a blank tablet splendidly ela- 
borate. The next turn presented a beautiful azure, sprinkled in the 
same manner, and exhibiting on the margin numbers of men and women 
in various attitudes, 

“The juggler then turned to another leaf, which appeared of a Chinese 
colour and fabric, and sprinkled in the same manner with gold, but on it 
delineated herds of cattle and lions, the latter seizing upon the kine in a 
manner that I never observed in any other paintings. The next leaf 
exhibited was a beautiful green, similarly powdered with gold, on which 
was represented, in living colours, a garden with numerous cypresses, 
roses and other flowering shrubs in full bloom; and in the midst of the 
garden an excellent pavilion. The next change exhibited a leaf of orange, 
in the same manner powdered with gold, on which the painter had de- 
lineated the representation of a great battle, in which two adverse kings 
were seen engaged in the struggle of a mortal conflict. In short, at ever 
turn of the leaf a different colour, scene and action was exhibited, suc 
as was, indeed, most pleasing to behold ; but of all the preformances, this 
latter of the yolume of paper was that which afforded me the atest 
delight ; so many pictures and extraordinary changes having been brought 
under view, that I must confess my utter inability to do justice in the de- 
scription.” 

In observing upon the extraordinary natnre of these performances, the 
Emperor puts aside the supposition that they were to be ascribed toa 
mere visual deception : 

They very evidently partake,” he says, “‘ of something beyond the ex- 
ertion of human energy. I have heard it stated that the art has been 
called the Asmaynian, (celestial,) and I am informed that it is also known 
and practised to a considerable extent among the nations of Europe. It 
may be said, indeed, that there exists in some men a peculiar and essen- 
tial faculty which enables them to accomplish things far beyond the scope 
of human exertion, such as frequently to baffle the utmost subtlety of the 
understanding to penetrate.” 


Spy upon Spy.—Among the many families which rose into notice un- 
der the empire of the first Napoleon, few held a more distinguished posi- 
tion in the Parisian society of the day than that of the Countess B——. 
Her house at the period of which we speak, was the rendezvous of all the 
celebrities of the time—marshals of France, statesmen, artists, men of let- 
ters, alike crowded to her saloons. The Baron M—— was one of her most 
frequent guests, and had the reputatian of being as witty and amusing a 
personage as could be met with ; in consequence, his company was very 
generally sought, even by the highest circles, in which, though but little 
was known of his family or connections, he had found means to obtain an 
excellent footing. 

One evening, in the winter of 1805, a brilliant party was assembled in 
the gay saloons of the Countess B——, when a gentleman, well known to 
all, arrived in breathless haste, and apparently much excited. He made 
his way as quickly as possible to the countess, and all crowded round to 
hear what great piece of intelligence he had to communicate. - 

“ We are all,” I think,” he said, ‘‘ well acquainted with Baron M—— 
who is so constant a visitor here. I regret to say that I have just learned 
that he is undoubtedly a spy ; he has, in fact, been seen to enter and to 
leave the cabinet of Fouché.”’ 

The assembled guests were thunderstruck at this unexpected announce- 
ment, each one endeavouring to recollect what indiscreet expression might 
have passed his lips in the presence of the treacherous baron ; and all, na- 
turally enough, feeling extremely uneasy at the possibility of ay : called 
upon to answer for some long-forgotten words, spoken, as they thought, 
in the security of private society. The hostess, of course, was most indig- 
nant at the insult which had been put upon her, and could hardly believe 
in the truth of the accusation. 

However, something must be done; the baron was momentarily ex- 
pected : and unless he were able to clear himself from this serious imputa- 
tion, he must at once be expelled from the society. After some discus- 
sion, therefore, it was decided that, upon the arrival of Baron M——, the 
countess should request a few minutes’ private conversation with him ; 
that she should take hit into another room, and having told him of what 
he was accused, should ask if he had any explanation to offer, as otherwise 
she should be obliged to signify to him, that he must discontinue his 
visits. 

In the midst of the invectives which were poured forth on the head of 
the unfortunate baron, that worthy made his appearance. Immediately 
all was silent ; and though he advanced to meet his friends with his cus- 
tomary easy assurance, he evidently saw that all was not right, as his 
most intimate associates of yesterday, avoided speaking to him, or, at ost, 
gave him the slightest possible salutation. 

Not being, however, very easily abashed, Baron M—— proceeded as 
usual, to make his bow to the hostess, who at once, as had been agreed, 
said to him: “ Monsieur le Baron, may I request the favour of a few words 
with you in private?” ; 

« Certainly, madame,” replied the baron, offering his arm, which she 
declined to take, and forthwith led the way to an antechamber. 

The countess, feeling naturally very nervous at the part she had to per- 
form, at length said, with some hesitation : “I know not Lirig ws you are 
aware, Monsieur le Baron, of the serious accusation Warne g over 
you; and which, unless you can remove or explain satisfactorily, must 
forever close my doors against you.” The baron was all attention, asthe 
countess continued : I have been informed, upon what appear to be un- 
doubted authority, that you are in the pay of Monsieur Fouché—that you 
are, in short, a spy.” 4 

“Oh,” replied the baron, “ is that all? 
nothing can be more true: I am a spy. 


I will not attempt to deny it ; 
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“ And how,” exclaimed the lady, “ have you dared to insult me and my | spot, and from time to time noticed a man lurking about. The man spoke 


guests, by presuming to present yourself night after night at my house, in 
such an unworthy manner ?” , 
“T repeat,” said the baron, with all ble coolness, “ that I am in the 
y of Fouché ; that Iam a spy: and in this capacity, upon some sub- 


jects, I am tolerably well informed, of which Madame le Comtesse, | will | passing on ; finally, 
give you a proof. On the last pay-day at Monsieur Fouché’s, you received 


ery pay, for the information you had brought him, immediately after I 
ad received mine.” 

“What!” cried the countess ; “dare you insinuate anything s0 infa- 
mous? I will have you turned out of the house instantly.” 

“ Softly madame,” answered the baron: “that I am a spy, I have not 
attempted to deny ; that you are likewise a spy, I have long known, and 
can readily prove. We are in the same boat—we sink or swim together : 
if you proceed to denounce me, I shall also denounce you ; and there is an 
end of both of us. If you uphold me, I will uphold you, and we shall go 
on as before.’’ 

“Well,” said the lady, considerably embarrassed at finding that her se- 
cret was known, “ what is to be done? I am in a most difficult position.” 

“Not at all, madame,” replied the baron. “I will tell you what to do: 
take my arm, and we will return together to the drawing-room, where you 
will announce that my explanation been satisfactory.” 

The countess, seeing there was nothing else to be done, determined to 
make the best of it, and as she advanced into the room said, with one of 
her sweetest smiles : ‘I am delighted to tell you, that Monsieur le Baron 
has been able to give me an explanation, which, though I cannot divulge 
it, is in all respects perfectly satisfactory to me, and therefore, I am sure, 
it will be so to you.” The guests were at once relieved from a weight of 
anxiety, the evening passed off with the utmost hilarity, and the baron re- 
gained the good opinions he had lost. It was not until long afterwards 
that the real facts of this singular history became known. 





Aw American Yacut iy tHe River Taames.—The opening match of 
the Prince of Wales Yacht Club took place yesterday under the most fa- 
vourable auspices, the extreme beauty of the weather, added to the very 
excellent list of entries, having the effect of producing a very large at- 
tendance of visiters to accompany the race, Waterman No. 2 (a steam- 
boat) not only being Pncaron with company, but several gentlemen’s 
yachts belonging to the various great clubs also being in attendance. The 
following were the contending boats :— 

First CLass—For a Prize of Fifteen Pounds.— Albatross, 7, Mr. Barncastle ; 
Britannia, 7, Mr. Legg ; Julia, 7, Mr. Hutchinson ; Undine, 7, Mr. Chubb. 

Szeconp CLiass—For a Prize of Ten Pounds.—Jdas, 6, Vice Commodore ; 
Truant, 5, Mr. Norman Jackson. 

Turrp Crass—For a Prize of Five Pounds.—Demon, 3, Mr. Fenner ; Cal- 
liope, 3, Mr. Tuckwell. 

One minute per ton allowed. Only one vessel of each class to receive a prize. 


The distance appointed was from Blackwall to Gravesend and back ; 
and the Truant, although of the second class, was backed by her friends 
to eclipse any on the larger list. She was declared to be an American 
clipper, that possessed the advantage of a shifting keel, and could beat or 
run at such a as to warrant the favourable opinion expressed of her. 
There were other very good things on the list, but the American so en- 

the attention of leading yachtsmen, that but little thought was 
bestowed upon them. 

As the time approached for the start the most lively interest prevailed, 
and as they had to beat against a dead noser all the way down it was 
quite evident that, barring accidents, the merits of the boats would be 
tested, and soon enough indeed they were. Mr. J. Barncastle, the Com- 
modore, having inspected the yachts at their stations, gave the signal to 
fo off at 11.44, which was most promptly observed by the whole of the 

eet. The Albatross was the first fairly under weigh, and next the Jdas, 
but the Truant almost immediately took the lead of the whole, and never 
forfeited her proud position. Her rig was of the sloop character, her fore- 
sail and jib being in one, and like the America, laced to her boom. A 
more handy craft was never seen on the Thames. She is ready about and 
turns as upon a pivot ; and without reference to her keel shifting at plea- 
sure, she showed herself infinitely superior to her rivals in working down. 
At Woolwich the Britannia was second ; the Idas, third ; Judta, fourth ; 
Calliope, fifth. The Julia shortly afterwards passed the Jdas, and in this 
position they passed the flag boat just above Gravesend, the Truant being 
more than a quarter of an hour in advance of the Julia, and the latter 
nineteen minutes before the Jdas. Of the third class, the Calliope was 
<i in front, and in this order they ran up to the return post as 
‘ollows :— 


hrs. min. sec. 
MOEN Rs ts. counts Dec ess op Ninns wk Pes op des dies s'sce 6 13 10 
MS + iotegils Fe tie oo aan Ws debe leds dolce Ceeesvee’s 6 35 25 
PPO I PPD coed idle Bic eld lek bebe ew eae 6 55 26 


Shortly afterwards the Britannia, the Calliope, and Albatross came in 
— at half-past seven. 

e prizes were duly presented with appropriate speeches by the Com- 
modore.—Mr. Guest, who had sailed ths Troent, oma the + Bone of the 
Julia and the Calliope, having in becoming terms replied to the compli- 
ments bestowed upon them, the visiters returned to town much gratified 
at the politeness of the officers of the club—London Morning Herald, 
May 9. (The above-mentioned Truant is the same little craft that was 
carried over to Liverpool last year from this port. She won a match in 
the Mersey, and another, we believe, in Ireland.) 





Paris Fasutons ror June.—At the recent race meetings we have had 
opportunities of 0} the newest Spring fashions, and have had the 
satisfaction of seeing our predictions of the last two months generally 
realised. The winter materials, which, on account of the unseasonable 
weather, had been retained in use, have now completely disappeared ; and 
have been replaced by summer dresses. A preference is shown for taffetas, 
worn plain, except that the borders of the flounces, or volants, are orna- 
mented with plaid Scotch patterns, of decided colours, or simply a band 
of a different colour from the dress woven into the silk, as is also the 
Scotch pattern. When the taffetas is quadrillé or chiné, the volants are 
bordered by a plain even band, also woven into the silk. Until lately, 
on the borders of the volants was placed a rather deep band of velvet, 
ro narrow velvet ribbons ; but this last trace of winter is no longer to be 

een, 

_Baréges are made up like taffetas. Grenadines are much in favour for 
dinner dresses and for theatres. A variety of light muslins for dresses 
are being peepee for summer: the grounds are plain, and covered with 
small, li tly-worked patterns, embroidered ; the borders of the volants 
—— = umetis and English embroidery. 

a orning negligé dresses, Piqué quadrillé is used, with patterns 
Dros from the bottom of the dress upwards, and smaller towards ‘the top. 
are — made a Basques, with pagoda sleeves, more or less open, 
pe gh ~~ on the side, and tied with ribbous, similar to the trimming 

redict th y, * corsage. The jocqueys have re-appeared, but we cannot 
mn il a poe The volants are most frequently three in number. 
toon pee ela sry are seen ; but, be they ever so much covered with 
Mev athabent wes et they will be but very ugly garments. 
the country os ovening © y _ been made, and they may be adapted for 

antelets Echarpes, or Scarf Mantelets, are much preferred, and de- 
— to oi so, as they give much grace to the tournure. ‘The most ele- 
| rhe ets are made in plain tulle or lace : on which is placed, from 

e border to the top, lace, or velvet ribbons, of all heights ; or lozenges of 
velvet, separate, or forming a line ; then two volants of lace. much deeper 
or higher, the heads of which correspond with the velvet ornament of the 
— : suitable for morning visiting dress, 

onnets are worn very small, and in front the ed 

go beyond the tour de téte which ornaments the — yoga 
ally made of open straw-work, trimmed with lace, blonde, and crape, or- 
namented with coloured taffetas ribbons and flowers placed on the poke 
itself, very near the edge. The crown is round, and inclines far back 

almost upon the neck of the wearer. Bonnets are also made in horsehair. 
with some embroidery, and with volants of white lace from the front to 
the back. They are ornamented with flowers and foliage in crape ; which 
is new, and has a charmingly light effect. ; 





Ciever Knavery Frustratep.—Begging letters i 
have been introduced. Mr. Burchett, the eotshenaben, = Agha ing 
was robbed lately of watches and jewellery, worth £2000. A few days 
after he received a letter from one “ concerned in the job,” promising, on 
payment of £10, a revelation that would lead to the recovery of the 
— It thus ended,—“ Put a paper, with ‘ Yes’ or ‘No,’ on your win- 

ow, this morning, so that I may write again where to place the money 
-+++++Be quiet, or it will be all blown.” The negotiation proceeded and 
the secret correspondent requested that the money should be “ made up 
in a small parcel, and placed under a flagstone over a gutter in Saint 
James’s Park,” a plan of the spot accompanying this direction. A note 
Was accordingly placed on the spot indicated, and the police were set to 








watch. From nine o’clock until past twelve the policeman watched the 


to him passingly, gave some excuse for his being there, walked on, but 
still occasionall soeepcens’ The first policeman was relieved at twelve 
o’clock by another, who noticed the same man “ dodging ’’ about the flag- 
stone, sometimes taking a seat near it, and then, with a sideward look, 
strolling towards the Horse Guards. The policeman, 
unobserved, followed his movements. Towards five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the man at length took the note from under the stone, and walked 
away up Pall Mall. He was immediately seized. His name is Lawrance. 
He is a carpenter, and has had good employment at Meux’s, the brew- 
ers. He is suspected of other proceedings of the kind, and has been com- 
mitted for trial. 

TimeE-HoNouRED CHARITIES.—The antiquity of some of the British insti- 
tutions is a theme on which the foreigner dilates with surprise, but which 
the native regards with quiet complacency. From a recent London pa- 
per we cut the annexed notice. It appears therein as a mere matter-of- 


fact announcement. 

“ Yesterday, being the 306th anniversary of the opening of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital for the reception and treatment of patients, the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor, accompanied by the president, the aldermen and 
commonalty of London, and other governors, proceeded on their annual 
visit of inspection, and to pa gratuities to the deserving servants of 
the institution. The hospital was first founded by Rahere, the principal 
of the adjoining priory, in 1113, but on the dissolution of the monasteries 
and religious houses in the reign of Henry VIII. was suppressed. It 
was, however, re-established in 1547. The monastic edifice having been 
found much decayed and dilapidated, the present structure was com- 
menced in 1750, and completed in 1770. 








Trisute TO THE Memory oF A Goop LANDLORD AND MasreR.—The te- 
nants, farmers, servants, and labourers on the Duke of Wellington’s Hamp- 
shire estate, have presented an address to his Grace, with a subscription of 
£800 2s. 5d., to be applied to the erection of a monument to the late Duke 
in the neighbourhood. They say :—* Anx‘ous to pay the greatest res- 
pect to your Grace’s flings we would very briefly state the motives by 
which we have been severally actuated in subscribing to the proposed mo- 
nument. As gentlemen-tenants, renting under the late illustrious Duke, 
we most gratefully acknowledge the many acts of great kindness and con- 
descension so invariably displayed towards us, the recollection of which 
can never be effaced from our memory. As tenant-farmers, our habits of 
industry and mode of living are well known to your Grace who has lived 
so long amongst us. As servants, we have passed the greatest portion of 
our lives, under a most just and indulgent master, in a service we loved 
and prized. As labourers, we have always received constant employment, 
and a fair remuneration for honest work. Our cottages have been ren- 
dered comfortable, our families have been cared for, and our children have 
benefited by a sound religious education, far beyond that which we had 
received in our youth ; the benefits of which have of late been more par- 
ticularly apparent, inasmuch as many of them, having left this country 
for far distant lands, are now enabled to communicate with us in their 
own handwriting, and we thus have received the expression of their ge- 
nuine feelings.” 
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White to play and Checkmate in four moves. 















SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 232. 
White. Black. 
1. Qto Kt7 ch, B tks Q. 
2. P tks B. B moves. 
3. B tks R checkmates. 





Exu1sitI0on OF CaFFRES IN Lonpon.—The spacious premises known as 
St. George’s Gallery, Hyde Park corner, formerly used as the Great Chi- 
nese Exhibition, have been taken by Mr. Caldecott, a merchant of Port 
Natal, for the purpose of presenting, with the sanction of the colonial au- 
thorities, an exhibition of very remarkable interest, consisting of a family 
and troupe of native Zulu Kafirs, 11 men, a female, and a child. It is in- 
tended to represent the domestic manners, mode of hunting the tiger, war 
dances, superstitions, witch-finding, &c., of this wild and savage race, for 
the better illustration of which, Mr. Charles Marshall (the artist of her 
Majesty’s Theatre) is busily occupied in preparing a number of striking 
scenes. To give the greatest possible effect to these representations, and 
for their more extensive development, both the gallery recently occupied 
by Mr. Cumming’s African Exhibition, and that in which the Diorama of 
the Holy Land was lately exhibited, have been thrown into one vast sa- 
loon. The public will no doubt be gratified in seeing specimens of the 
wild and formidable race which has so long bid defiance to the prowess of 
the British army.— London paper. 





A STATUE FOR THE GUILDHALL OF Lonpon.—The Committee of the Com- 
mon Council on the proposed City monument to the Duke of Wellington 
have made their ye: the Court have, thereupon, resolved to sub- 
mit the statue of which it is to consist to the general competition of British 
artists. The price is to be £5,000—and three months are to be allowed for 
the production of the necessary models. Five hundred guineas are placed 
to the credit of the Committee for the purchase of five of the rejected mo- 
dels at such sums as they may choose to give and the unsuccessful compe- 
titors to take. To find a suitable site for the monument in Guilhall, it has 
been resolved to remove the Beckford monument from its place at the east 
side of the steps leading into the court to the west of the hall,—to form 
there a companion to the Nelson monument. 





PicturE-DEALING IN New York.—The impudent assurance, with which 
advertisements are penned, was pleasantly rebuked at a recent auction 
sale in this city. In the report of the disposal of Professor Anderson’s 
property, we read of a Murillo bringing $37 50; a Guercino, $10; a Carlo 

olci, $20; a Vernet, $26; a Carracci, $22 50; and an Albano, $25! 
New York was not to be caught quite so easily by big names. 











NEWFOUNDLAND ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Office, No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 


NOrice IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the General Meeting of the Stockholders of the “ New- 
LN foundland Electric Telegraph Company” will, in pursuance of the Charter, be held at the 
Company’s Office in New York, on the first Monday in July, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 


June 11—3t* CHARLES T. B. KEEP, Secketary. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co. 
Pullen, Virgil & Co. and Harnden to's Philadelphia Express. 4 











AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 
REFERENCES. 
How. Peter MoGut, 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, Ese., 
Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 


Hon. Joun Bevery Rosinson, 
Chief 


Justice of Upper C 
Wri H. Rosinson, Bsa. anada, Torente, 


Deputy Com. General, Montreal. 
Sin GEORGE SIMPSON, Messrs. Gitmour & Co. 
ov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. * Merchants, Montreal. 


Jane 4—It. Messrs. Lemesurter Rovtn & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


MILLINERS WANTED. 
EVERAL young ladies accustomed to work on MILLINERY AND DRESS CAPS, are 


























wanted immediately at 626 Broadway. May 23—3t* 
P®or HOWS will - we 
. receive private Pupils, during the § Month: 
ody ey » gz ummer Months, at his residence, No. 5 
nee fens tae. oors from Bleecker street. 
RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF YOCAI >, sacred 
secular, has ided to devote a tew hours each jy ay BY -t indies tn 


private, or those intended for the Stage, ur Concert Room. 


all information concerning terms, plans, '& 


Mrs. Seguin will be happy to give 
¢., at her residence 89 White street, near Beealeeg. 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 


The difficulty of procuring a really good article of 
PORT AND SHERRY, 


has been a complaint for many years. From the success th. 
selection, he has been indueed again to import a choice causctaneas of Wessun RS” = 


LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY 
which Ser quelity cannes bo purpensed. Also, just received ‘ 
Sauces, Currie Powder, Stilton Cheese, &c. —- Porter me yy tee Eee 
T LLY Zn ; As a” Soaeet Bacipehine, end all the favourite Cordials ; Preneb 
an Sardines, Anc , de. t U 
e., comprising an assortment unequalled. judge for yourcelna. < “ieere, Champagne, 
EORGE RAPHAEL’S, 


Call and judge for yourselves 
Wholesale and Retail. 


othic Hall Store, 314 Broadway. 
DELLUO’S BISCATINE, 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more t 
now by those who have employed i, ac the healthiest end nce aJen ois 
teed thes 51 be given to 1 fe is Vy. v~ prevents any derangement of | the bow- 
els, as sour on the , a8 it occurs so many of the artic loyed 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by J Hes dally cong bas 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists, 
581 wig 4 and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street, 
+ N. B, Just received from London, the genuine A. Barclay’s Wax Night Lights, to burn eight 
ours. 

















BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145.NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 
SECOND EDITION. 

HOME LIFE IN GERMANY: A Picture of the Social Life, Modes of Thought, Habits, 
of Living, &c. of the Germans. By C. L. Brace. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. —_ 

“This book presents a more vivid and minute picture of the people of Germany than any other 
we know of.”’—N. Y. Evan. 

“A cm earnest volume, by an accurate and true-hearted observer—will hold an unique 

tion. We are sure this volume will have a wide circulation.""—N. Y. Tribune. 

‘*Mr. Braée remarkable talents as a sketch the wayside scenes and manners of foreign 
—-. book is emphatically a ‘history of firesides,’ of hearts and homes in Germany.” 
—Nor. © le 

‘One of the most instructive books that has been issued from the press in many years.””-— 
Spri ld Republican. 

‘* His book will be found abundantly entertaining and instructive.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

“* With kn: k in hand, he avoids the common routine of travel and mingles among the peo- 
ple. He is delighted with their generous hospitality, their simplicity-and their truthfa ; he 
draws = pictures of their home life. It is an entertaining and valuable book.’’—Worces- 
ter Pal um. 

‘* One of the most interesting and valuable books in relation to Germany, that has been brought 
before the American public.’’—Chronicle. 

‘* Its deseriptions are lively and ag ble, and it tains a great amount of information.”’— 
Albany Argus. 

“* This work is full of information and interest.’"—N. Y. Independent. 

THIRD EDITION. 


HUNGARY IN 1851, WITH AN EXPERIENCE OF THE AUSTRIAN POLICE. By C. 
L. Brace. 1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated. 

‘‘ For graphic delineation and extent of knowledge of the subject described, Mr. Brace has no 
equal, at least in print.””—Cin. Columbian. 

‘There is not a work within the reach of the English scholar that can afford him such a satis- 
factory view of Hungary as it now is, as this work of Mr. Brace’s.’’—Ch. Intel. 

N. P. WILLIS’S SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 1 vol. $1 25. 

AMERICAN GAME IN ITS SEASONS. By Henry W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo., with twenty 
Illustrations. $1 25. 











A CHURCH DICTIONARY. 
BY WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D. D., VICAR OF LEEDS. 
Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. One Volume. 8vo. $3 50. 

‘* On all subjects connected with the Church of Rome the work has been considerably 
More than 100 new articles have been added, including notices of copious quotations from 
of repute, and the frequent references to au , give confidence in the ace of the infor- 
mation contained in the work. On all matters ecck: ical it is by far the best of the kind, 
and for Anglican will long be the standard Church Dictionary.’’— Gazette. 





a @>_ Imported and for sale by D. APPLETON &CO., 200 Broadway. 





FIRST EDITION, 35,000, NOW READY. 
PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—JUNE. 


COMPLETING THE FIRST VOLUME, 
Contents of this Number. 


OLD IRONSIDES. on sewes Fennimore Cooper. 
AN AUTUMN PICTURE. 
THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 
INNS. 
MISS PECK’S FRIEND. A Novel in Ten Chapters. 
THE POLAR SEAS AND SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
THACKERAY IN AMERICA. 
WORKS OF AMERICAN STATESMEN. 
. A MEDITATION BY PAUL POTIPHAR, Esq. 
. GENERAL OGLE~A CHARACTER. 
. UNCLE BERNARD’S STORY. 
2. THE BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS OF NEW YORK. Iilustrations—The Bible 
ease She Odd Fetlow’s Hall—The New York Hospital—The New York Institution for the 
ind. 
13. ‘OUR OWN,” (Continued.) 
14. EDITORIAL NOTES, 
LiteraturE—American, English, French, German, Music, Fine Arts, &c. 
TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE TRADE. 

First Vo_ume.—The pane number completes the First Volume of the Magazine ; price Two 
Dollars, in appropriate cloth binding. Orders for the volume should be forwarded at once. The 
cloth cases or covers will be supplied at 25 

** There is a Yankee and raciness 
it to hosts of readers.’’—Berwick Warder. 

**Tt exhibits much vigour and grasp of intellect.'’—Exeter Gazette. 

‘The work manifests much originality.’’—Derbyshire Courier. 

** Tt is now generally conceded that this is the best original American M ime that has ep. 
peared in this country ; Ra yet spirited, full of American life and thought, without 
usual American faults.”"—N. Y. Eveni ‘ost. 

‘<A periodical more creditable to the country than any other original monthly publication ever 
issued m America. Its monthly table of contents is strikingly varied, and yet in its greater varie- 
ty there is the unity of nationality.’’ —Courier and Enq. 

“Tt has been singularly happy in eliciting the talent of Young America.—N, Y. Times. 

G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, 10 Park Place. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK— 
ee I. OF THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, reprinted from the newly discovered copy 
of the folio of 1632, in the possession of J. Payne Collier, F. 8. A., containing nearly 
20,000 Manuscript Corrections, 
ith a History of the Stage at the time, an Introduction toeach Play, and a Life ofthe P by J. 
Paves Couzize, .8. A. To which js added Glossarial and other ‘Notes, the of 
former editions, a Portrait after that by Martin Droeshout, and Ma Title on 1, and a fae - 
simile of the old folio with the MS. Corrections. To be completed in 16 parts—price 25 cents each, 
NOW READY— 
MARMADUKE WYVIL, an Historica Romance of 1652, by Henry W. Herbert, author © 
‘The Cavaliers of England,” ‘‘ Cromwell,” &c., &c. 12mo. cloth, $1 2. ‘ 
ALSO, AN ENTIRELY REVISED EDITION OF 
ALBAN, or the History of a Young Puritan, by J. V. Huntington, author of ‘‘ Lady Alice,” 
“The Forest,” &c., &c. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 
ALSO, A THIRD EDITION OF 
NOTES AND EMENDATIONS TO THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, from 
the early Manuscript Corrections in @ co 1632. Tay ‘Payne 


= Somme wpe 


— et et 


cents. 
about ‘Putnam’s Magazine’ that must recommend 








gt Be Pee in the possession of Jo! 
Collier, F.S.A. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, with fac-simile of the Corrections. $1 50. 

‘© We think we may challenge any one to look at the alterations which they ae and not at 
once perceive that they recomy themselves to adoption by that surest of criticiems, the 
judgment of common sense. Like all other truths when once put before us, we are astonished how 


these things could so long have missed our . We have in all probability, a genuine 
restoration of Shakspeare’s language, in at a thousand places, in which he has bitherto been 
misunderstood.’’—London Atheneum, Jan. 9, 1853. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, by Joseph Francois Michaud. Translated by W. 
Robson. 3 vols. 12mo. Cloth. Maps. $375. 


“Tt is comprehensive and accurate in the detail of facts, methodical and lucid in arrangement, 
with a lively and flowing narrative.’’—Journal of Commerce. 

‘*Michaud’s History of the Crusades e that most thrilling and exciting ame, 
Another work on the same su’ is as improbable as a new History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.”’—Salem s 
MYA STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS, by Philip Paxton, with illustrations by Darley. 2d edi- 
a, In “ vo 12mo. x. Price $1 vidently at 
‘The author, while ; a decided talent in literary execution, is ¢ y 
and in enjoyment, among the scenes and incidents he so quaphieally describes.'’—Springfield - 


ly Republican. 
NICK OF THE WOODS, or the Jibbenainosay. A Tale of Kentucky, by Robt. M. Bird, 
M.D. New and revised edition, with Ilustrations S Darley. 2d edition. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
‘* There is no other novel that gives such a faithful picture of Western Frontier Life ; truth- 
ful portraitures of frontier ¢ and such honest unvarnished representations of the Indian 
character.’’—Philadelphia em Bae ne ms 

WHITE, RED BLACK. of Society in America, during the visit of their guest 
by, Francis and nee Pulszky. 2 vols. 12mo. oe | iit, which will @ 

They are mar ¥ & charming naivete and a genial spirit, w place them among 

most readable books of the season.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 
THE LION SKIN, AND THE LOVER HUNT, by Charles de Bernard. 12mo. cloth, $1. 
‘Two tales of French life and manners, lively, witty, and piquant, without into 
improprieties or indecencies, they are admirably told and teach some excellent lessons.’’— 


ly Advertiser. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 





FINE ARTS. 


OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt. 
This Steamship will positively 





HE undersigned offers for sale a collecti | PAINTINGS, comprising fine sp 
of the Old and Modern Schools of im — 

Purchasers resident, as well as strangers, in want of good pictures, are invited to an examina- 
tion of a beautiful and varied collection, from which selections can at all times be made, at rea- 
sonable prices. JOHN CRUMBY 

June " 87 Cedar Street, corner of Broadway, New-York, 


James West. Pp with the United States Mails for Europe, 
on Saturday, June Lith, at 12 o’clock M., her dock at the foot of Canal-street. 
No berth secured till paid for. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled 


comfort, ly to 


accommodations for and 
EDWARD K. COLLINS & 0O., 56 Wall-street 





Passeogers are ested to be on board 113g A.M. 
The Steam chip ARCTIC will succeed ne TLANTIC, and sail 25th June. 
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C. 8S. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND BEXOHANGH BROKERS, 


No. 12 Wall Street, 


8. BOURNE, NEW YORK. 


@uawroruBR 
WRANCIS BOURNE, 


POR CALIFORNIA, AUSTRALIA AND OREGON. 





Subscribers continue to act as ta for the purchase of Passage Tickets all the vari- 

T Coa ae r and Packet — paki” Te, Demme mt date this 
system vi a. expense way person 
ag gs duri y rot ie thus caved tie, aed and y te w ——~Y 
ne, daring Bo 1 not ealy fo mene Oe best possible sele of accommoda- 


us, 
Set ve all needful information and 
aren. oo as 


to, and yb pl + -- A 4 vith foasiies. $5 
‘Address, post pid, BOURN & MOORHEAD, & South St. N. Y. 








REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLBE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, viz : 


Is the best article ever known for Gof Bheam, and ol all «ff-¢tions of 
the skin. Where everything else has scaring Beldne ag peter} Hyperion Fluid a permanent 
eure. 
BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, is another wonder ofthe age. It instantly converts Red, 
, or unsightly Hair, intoa beautiful Black or Brown, it the moment it is ap. 
’ at the same time hmproving the softness and flexibility of . It does not stain 
and can be applied in any weather. Its effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtues are be- 
yond price, and, whenever used, at once establishes its superiority over all others. 
BOGLE’S AMOLE SHAVING CREAS © article of rare merit, its mild and beeen. ad 


vent the skin chapping, also resist the sudden changes of the temperature 
= Pohilet the lather is both creamy and lasting. 
BOGLE’S pasesions. for preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering it fair 
and delicate, is without a rival. 


these articles nove even he Sat De ented inevetiontion, and are considered to be the 
@aly ones —eaee of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste 

May be had of the Inventor, WM. BOG Boston ; A. B. & D. Sanps, N.Y. ; Wu. Lyman & 
©o., Montreal, C. E.; Josera ty way ; Lyman, Broruers & Co., Toronto ; RusxrTon, 
Gunns & Co., N. Y. ; and his ‘Agents throughout the United States and Canada, 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL a WHICH 
TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


obtained among has drawn from an eminent and very distinguished 
ED “rember ofthe Metical Professton of this city the folowing feetimonlal ofits merit: a single 
mal oxtas “Prom George T Dexter, M.D. Praeno of 








which 

those cases there is a es hth & avn Tae peut to 

rin vonpbouy ci Heartbara, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ enn Aperient’ in 
Gooeldeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are to children, 
many cases’ Bower tl ich Tort one A ; visiting 
taken i juen' me 

@ren, they have readil en oo y apes! 2 den thc i 
ve it a claim 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
cio 9 No. 68 W aan os 
M 


{mux TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecary, 


‘arren, 
House 4S Park Row, 581 Broadway, 188 Broadway, 100 
- rE, No. St Kast beng ee Balt vimore mp, Tinown, | **0e% 
pao Puiladciptio. A a Charleston. NDRICKSON, ——— 

40 Canal street New Orleans and by the principal druggists throughout the United ited States. 


BRITISH COMMBEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL - herr di 
With a large accumulated Surplus 
TT Company y has deposited $100,000 wit the Comptroller of this State and 3 offers to 


parties desirous of e' nsurance on Life, undoubted security ; an im: it object to be 
when it is cutest Gah that claims frequently mature more han twenty or thirty years 


Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
MAnacinc DirecroR—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 


Lonpon bare ee. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 


EW YORK Bevensts. 
His Excellen: HAMILTON FISH 
preset ARCLAY, Esq., H, BM M. Consul. 





of the State of New York. 


Stephen Whitney, E Bary Grinnell, Esq. Fay Phenix, , 
James Gallatin, sq. | 3 Hon. ies. Jodge Oncapeel | John H. Hicks, ~_ 
jallatin, Hog. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
STANDING Coumses—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
Soricrror—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 
Agunt—LUMLEY FRANKLIN 
65 Wall Street, S Wew York. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal, 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE leading principles of this Office ar¢, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
of risk—Annual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
ms rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify 

this view an annual investigation will be made into each qless of risk, and a return of one 

—s < fifty per cent. of ee ae excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 

have in force for three y' 

The Insured are free from the | liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
to the plan of the Company toa return of half the a. : 
Agencies are established throughout the Co! 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

A. ©. Barcray, Esq., Chairm 
FREDERICK Monass, Ese. 
Cuas. THos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Joun SHaw 

Francis F. Woopuovsr, Ese. 
Wis i. Preston, Ese., Secretary. 
AUDITORS. 
Henry Eves, Ese. | 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyn, Mitis & Co. 
Messrs. Canvas, Iuirre & Russe, Solicitors, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 





Epsunp 8S. Symes 
CLEMENT TABOR. weg 
Tomas West, Esq. 


CHARLES oo Ese. 
Huen Crort 
Joun Moss, 4-9 


Taomas WILLIAMS, Ese. 


Wm. wm Vann, J, Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Prothiogtem, Hon. 
Montreal.... ........- Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
ts F cele Theodore Hart 
N.S a ee © ee Pryor, J 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
a See { a Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
{ J. JI. een as CRS Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


3 Haviland, F. 01 R. Hutehi . 
Charles Feuiey. Thomas Pm wth, sepverse, = 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 


—MONTREAL. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
HE ASSURANCE OF Lire & At to 77 but a small proportion of those chiefly 


requiring its protection 
hold—upon , present exertions a wife and children 


t—whatever s abe may 
for their future maintenance, is the type of the majority of those who may read this 
and economy to accumulate suficlent it means 


y ey ae we, bour 
to render them in some di independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be | Pam ee SS roe, ea ae oven old the savings of enother year 
to of the prese: Cannot most mes recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
Bs oe wen intended plas by premature death | 
Life Assurance is = ie only bone by yy attainment » 
and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 


ghee a pln alla aes life or a ik sooig 
to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in te hour death untold com. 
zips CANADA Lore AnquRAnce company 

nearly £800,000, and and although ough of om ively recent ie 


&. John’s, Newfoundland... 


@rarlottetown, P. E. Island. es 
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two first reasons justify the Directors in offe 
materiallv more adv than those of other how represented in the Province. 
As an instance of the c! of “tdecting. in tae haces 12 Canada, they notice 
& British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 











money ; and another, in twelfth o 
the outlay in the year of £15,967 ster «These are not alluded. to with any re to 
; i rhe Canada’ are low ailaten pwith the best etaanel cme oe 

tals tain for seroua thought thatthe whole Colonial Dsueanow transacted with 

offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’’ at sa to the assured 

of all the of management thereon, as the additional inte: Shan. the eonemeaiianel 
pA BN Reet all a LY alanee th 





% 
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Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or Northern States 
assurances by correspondence with the Ay] lication to the nearest local 
matt Senct tatendi onde amare tt 
THOS. M. SIMONS, Sovmans” 
$8King Ki. cw 


ewspapers and P. 


the best of the 
The terms, 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


346 & 48 BROADWAY. 


HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan of a Public Subsertption Library, Wr 
circulation, Ey td 


The collection ts one of the largest in this country, * 
¢., Will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 


oeetptien Leno? FFectlan end 
constantly inereased by the addition of 





TSS Compeny has formed a 


Sik THomas meenanp Bene 


William Lamy" 

Thos. — ladstone, 
Francis rir Hamilton, 
Francis Haywood, 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANOE COMPANY, 


Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 


of Directors 


amu 8. WErmore, Esq 
Atex. Hamiton, Jr., etait p—~ Company. 


TRUSTEES. 
Bart., M. P 


Bire: 


Willem Ieee” 


Swinton Bozvut, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. Beysam 


Local Boar 
g formed o Looe) BES po wers to issue 
P Bag dey yey & York ail funds derived from qoamiume, ant Oa ead 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 


1H ‘ 
Hy. THOMPSON, Esq. 
Pree at cae IN Rbk deg 

osern Hornsey Chairman. 
Tomas Sncentenaen, Esq. — JOSEPH onan’ Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


sete 
pS Hall Lawrence, 


sq., M. P. 


Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Paw ur Carirat.. oer ceecs ceed £200,000 | Sunpivus AnD Reservep Funp...... £268,000 
Or, ‘Two Millions yy a Quarter of Dollars. 


in this city, (duly qualified by hol 
Policies for Fire “Rinks, settle a 


at ane Geews, Esq., ts, = 
Fra Chairman 
Grorce Barcrar, Esq. "Tisees Samaam, Fe 4 fy E. F. Sanperson, Esq. 
C. W. Fase, Esq. Mortimer Livingston, Esq. | ALEX. Hamizton, Jr., Esq. 


ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 


Apam Hopeson, Esq. 


nm Marriott, 
Willies. Nichol, 
— Saunders. 
John Swainson, 
r, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 


Swinton Bout, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Wiis Ewart, ., M. 
GrorGe FREDERICK ai Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


William B: yore, Reg. MF. F 
air Wa. Pde James Hartley, 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M. P., Ross D. Manges 


P., Chairman. 


Hon. F. Ponsonby, 
John n Rankin, Esq. 
James M. Rosseter, Esq. 





in Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 





In United State Stocks 
OF NEW YORK in 
Lives at their General 


‘ical Examiners in attendance 
s_kamohlets setting forth the d 


shy ceras Roars of of Directors meet e 


OF LONDON. 


y Wednesda: 
daly +f 1 ovctock, F 
of this © 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank ror tae WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 


and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE ee 
with the State Law, will receive 
General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at war different Ageneies 


Persons going to CALIFORNIA ona. 3. AUSTRALIA insured at a moderat i 
4, 1 renee of current Tene 











James Boorman 

John J. Palmer, 

— :. Holbrooke, 
iel Parish, 

Peal’ ford. 

Henry Ludlam, 


DR. A. HOSACK, 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 


BANKERS: 
The Leather 
, SOLICITOR: 





y can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


C. E. Habicht, 
C. Tucker, 
ia spi Gall rd, J 
a r. 
Robert J. Dillou, 
Caleb Barstow. 


Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 


ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 


DR. 8. S. KEENE. 


DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. rr 
Cc. E. HABICHT, General General Agent. 





Policies will my be 
ee, or at Mabe Taya 
ment mad 


of one half the annual premium 
value. 


Applicants are not cha 
Agencies 





St. John’s, Newfoundland. . ; 


veapguatbility or 


SOCIETY, 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE _ 


No. 26 Cornhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


pais a * offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
mium as safety to the Office. 
entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 


rrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 


H. W. Hoyles, Hon. 


F. Bennett, 'N. Stabb. 


rantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (th 
a be requived to be lodged wit the society, as each loan will be endorsed ly " 
e assured can at any time present his policy and « 


emand of the Soctet immediate 
paid thereon, thus givii 4 APs er Oak 


ing to each policy a known actual Cash 


for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Elliottson, M. DF. R 8. Clement Tabor, John Rawson, 
E. 8. Sees, Hugh Croft John Moss, 
Joseph hompson, A. ©. Barclay, 
Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, i 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
ied f B. gee, A. A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 
. Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Ki 
Halifax N.S. oss tae 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. Kinnear, Hon. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, N. B.......... { a7. Ream, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier, 


Office—MontTREAL. 





mander, and th 





passed, either for speed, stren 
passengers 
Phase ow. at Southampton 


For freight or pemage eepty 


. Octo! 

. November . 3 Wedn 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These steamers, built eee 4 for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 


or comfort, by an Is afl 

we of toulies approved kind, y any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
th go and returning, th fF 94 

antages over any other route, in the economy’ of tim rt meme pane & Sap- 


Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first a 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STRAMERS, the 


FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton 


Lines, commander, will ate. New York, Wave 


and Southampten, for the year 1853. on the following days : 
FROM NEW aS. -. 
bigbed ov’ .+.-February.... 
March 1 


FROM HAVRE. 


Wednesday . 

TT RTT Wednesday ../).°2 see 

Sace ome ) ednesday ....... 

Sse bed 7 Wednesday ........... 

ge 04 one 4 Wednesday ........... 

Ree st, 2 MEE 65605000 cee 

640 bee’ +» Wednesday ........... 
ebidic oe 27 Wednesday..... ..... 





MORTIMER LIVIN 





me and mone 


bet See te $120 

second class,.,,.... 70 

a from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class, . ... £800 
second alass, . . £.500 


secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
jetters and perereen es must pass through the Post- “office. 


GSTON Agent, 583 Broadway. 


WILLIAM ISELIN, Azent, 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. , Agents, Southampton. 





= Bills of Lading 
Por freight or passage apply to 


Jan. 22—1 year. 








’ 


Price of passage 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do. 
All Letters and type must 


Sanne Gay of 00 


surgeon is ar to each steamer. 


»May 25] Washington 
»June 22| Hermann... . 
. ye uly » Washington. . 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON......... Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN......... eonceecs Capt. E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 


Proposep Dares oF SAlLinc—I853. 


rom New York. From Bremen. 
| enna ep Ceenseccesecen eed Setar Se, ares > ee h 
Sk O S56.00% 005 s9tau turday, March 26 A 

Washington ............ .. Saturday, April 23 
Hermann y, M 21 

18 

16 

18. . 

10.. 

8 

5 





FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 


, March 30 | Washington ednesday, Sept 
, April 27} Hermann ........ ~ Be 
a 9 


7 
4 





from New York to § Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 
pass through the Post Office. 
iling. 


MOLLER, SAND & Py my 26 South st., New York. 


C. A. HEINEKEN 
SARTISEAY, Cc 


remen. 
ROSKEY i CO., Southampton. 


WM. ISELIN, Havre. 





mas, on 





For Freight or Passage, apply to, 


, FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 
HE STEAMSHIP * MERLIN,”’ Captain Cron ay, will sail for Bermuda and St. Tho- 


Passage Money to Bermnuda.....,. we 
Do. rd ee Pa dig an 60:06 0n-s0000 n0% 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
ATLANTIC ...........- oo 96 060 06 5008 aeeinr Fe 
The PAGIPIO . ....... 40: -+00s eee ee seees soe se cess OMDb 
The BALTIC. 200000000000 eae Seesveen. 
The ADRIATIC . .........scsccescccssccccecccssses OM, GRAFTON, 
ships been built by enntrest eaprent Government service, been 
obese Sa ners ee os alee is their > =ay ensure and apeed’; Wo} 


can be conered until paid for 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 


FROM NEW YORK. 






sitsestatesessssrsss 





Bz 


7 
- 


For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
SERTS & CO, eT King’s Arms Yard, London. 
E&CO., % Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 


The owners of these shit will not be ereventeble for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
lading are signed therefor 


E.G 
J. MONRO 


cious stones or metals, bills of wand the value thereo! expressed 


therein. 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chief Cabin Passage ...............+.. $120 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 910 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage .. ........-..0 00008 $100 | Second Cabin Passage.................. $88 
x@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Captains 
BNNs 0 c'd0scs boeoetpeesed Capt. JupKINS. | epee se vb coes og Jlteantaniaas 
Se error . Rye. | Eoropa, .......-s0++s+0+.. -Onpt, SHANNON, 
in 6 64 06h teanemdieabed Cost. . G. Lorr. Canada,.. .....6..seceseeee «+» Ompt. STONE, 
FR Ry BP ‘ Capt. Harrison. Niagara,.........s2.. ese eee. Oapt. LANG 
_ These vessels catty a clear white light at thelr mast head—green on starboard bow-—red on port 
F 
Africa. aici . .New York. seecescoecees Ste Ist,” 1868. 
SL 5606 09.0006 eae CA) bse ¢00 eee” 00 006 60.00 seu Led 
RO se BONE WOMEN. 00.0 00 60-008 b 60000005. cae ae ae 
GOROEE 65a. ccc cece Rees le coc cecccscccc me * 
BER bi b4. 0:4 do 00d us New York Tie me Cautil < +09 sme 2th, “* 
jagara, J mn hn b'ue-o: 06:5 fine ee 6th, “ 
Se SR New York Fao . July 3th, “ 
ATAGOR. 6 do's ce beuD Boston ..............Wednesday..... ose sale Mth, * 





Berths he pecmsed until peta fe. 

Ane enced surgeon on r 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, to agg Bh Jove, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the 2 thereof 
expressed. 

“Por freight or passage, apply to E. ou pase 


Bowling G 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP 00. 


RR zeeomy IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHBIA AED LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia hated Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 





ROM PHILADELPH FROM a aveer on 
City of thindhanae., .Saturday, “Tune ll, 1853. City of ¢ Sates 
City of Glasgow .. . Saturday, J P oe . 
City of M ’ te a oo ee ednesday, uly 27 
pd of Glasgow. . ” "Saturday, Aug. 2, ‘ id oe Saas ester, “Weimesiey? Aug. 24 ” 
City of Manchester. .Saturday, Sept. 17, “ 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Oct. 8, ‘* 
Rates of eanage from Philadeiphia :—Saloon in after state rooms, in midship state rooms, 
$65; in oryard state rooms, $55'—iucluding provisions and steward’s aol For freight or passage, 


apply to 
THOMAS BICH ADDERS 15 Broadway. N. 
9 Walnut Street, Phiiadétphia, 
HENRY eidea¥., Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 
A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $35 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 











STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new Steamship 
T . “GLASGOW.” 
1965 Tons, and 400 horse power, Rogert Crate, © inted to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 16th day of July next, at 2 ° Y clock, noon ; and on Saturday, 
the 10th of September next, at 12 o’clock, noon, 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) . 500 09 2.60,00 0 Se 
. Do. do. (Midship do.).........:c cee seseeecees 75 00 
Second do.. covcececcocecccs OP 
[Steward’s fee included. | 
A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLARS. 








Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Intendi sare r ted to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but te 


communicate at once with the. Agent. 





LONDON LINE oF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 


The fo ewes ships, composing the line of packets under the cy of subscribers, are in- 





tended hereafter to sail I from New York and from London on the ollowing Thuredaye throughout 
the year ; at Por th to land and Teedive passengers as usual, : 
Shi “Masters, Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
” Tew York. a x. —— 

vans. Pratt, June 9, Sept. 29, | July 28, ovem. 17, 
Merdirik Hudson, Warner, | June 23, Oct. 13, | April 21, August 11, December 1, 

een, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27, | May 5. August 25, Roomba ® 
Amer. tagle, Moore, July 21, Nov. 10. | May 19, Septem. 8, December 3, 
Devonshire, Hovey, Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem. 22, 
Victoria, Champion, ow. 18, Dec. 8, | June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept. 1, Dec. 22, | June 30, October 20, 
Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15. | July 14, Novem. 3. 





Th hips are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators, 
Genk ete Mill be taken that the Beds, Wines, Steres, &c., are of the best it description. 


The price for cabin pa e is now fixed at $75, outward Ay od each adult, pany wines and 


i Neither the captains nor owners of these packets le for letters, parcels. 
a packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Z are PR or. ‘Apply to 
+ OHN ere. m Anpat 
ALEX’R WILEY, veges 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
T sail bo page 


Captains. rom New Yor From Li 1. 
Constellation. ooedguer Nen,. ....- Apel TL. . Ang. 11, Mee. ll| Jan. 26. a %. Sep. 
Feb. 11, .June ll. .Oct. a Mar. 26. .J . .Nov. 
Jan. 11, .May 11. Sept. 11} Feb. 26. .June 26. .Oct. 
Mar. 11, July 11, .Fov. il Apr. 26.. wn pen 2%6. .Dec. 26 








all of the largest class, and are commanded b 
FR ed myth 4 are all that can be desired in a f of comfort and convenience, 
they are furnished with every — of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in 
sailing will be strictly adhered to 
Price of passage to Live Cd co ecesecged 
to New York... ... eeanenkn % 
KERMIT a& canew 
. TAYLOR & Wega 


PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on te 
s lst of each month, as follows :— 











New Yor . Havre. 
ST. DENIS, ~ geneery SD d ee bet'ssdi se weed baie - —" 
Follansbee, master. Ist September ee ee ras 4 ~ ng 
ST. NICHOLAS, 4 Race aoerecesrerv ss ena **$ iGth July. 
Bengtan, memes, Ist October... .....ceese SONI Q 16th November, 
MERCURY, New Cli ) ist March . ... ccc ccecessesees see 16th Api. 
y ronal Reali ceed © 1 ee ugust. 
’ , } tga 7 oe iosie bio 49s cba pp 
Ist April... 6c. cence ee ee eee ne rene ion. September, 
Willard, mm = Ist August . ok Aas oe ere SY mag 
. ape maage gS ahe eosee ahs 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with al requisite articles come 
py iy and oon and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The price 
of post sent’ to the subscribers. will Be’ forwarded free from any change bat thane ectaally 
ineqeees iol Beat! strest, 
a 
ie ————$$—— 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No. 10, PABK PLACE. 
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